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A Hard Row. 


A singular adventure which befell two boys on | 
lake Winnepesaukee last summer has not yet | 
been related in the press, and will be here related | 
with other than the real names of the boys, in | 
order that their natural pride may be spared. | 
But as the boys themselves have told the true | 
story of the affair lately to their friends, they will | 
not object to an anonymous relation of the | 
incident. 

At a certain jutting point in the great lake, | 


where the water is rather shallow, a large tree | 


had been blown into the water, and its leafy | 
branches served as a place of rendezvous for fish 
of various species. ‘Two Boston boys, whom we 
will call Walter Williams and Jack Haskins, 
who were staying for the summer at Weirs, 
discovered the tree while on a cruise in a friend’s 
yacht, and got up a fishing excursion to the spot. 

They knew by former experience that it would 
for a time be a famous place for fish. ‘They hired 
a boat and started early one morning for the 
place; but the swiftness with which the yacht 
had sailed home on the day they discovered the | 
place deceived them as to the distance, and they 
were until eleven o’clock in reaching the point 
where the tree had fallen. 

Then they were very hungry, and ate their 
lunch—finishing every scrap of it and wishing 
they had brought more. They had made their 
boat fast by the painter to a branch of the fallen 
tree, and then they attempted to fish there. But 
after sitting an hour or more without a bite, they 
concluded that the fishing might be better off the 
end of the tree. 

It was one of the narrow, river-like stretches 
of lake in which Winnepesaukee abounds. It 
extended from southwest to northeast, and a 
strong wind blew from the southwest —the 
direction from which they had come on their way 
from Weirs. 

They pulled out into deeper water just off the 
end of the tree, and found, of course, that it was 
necessary to anchor their boat in order to remain 
in one spot. ‘They pulled up to the shore, lifted 
on board a big stone, attached their long painter 
to it, transferred the painter to.the stern and 
dropped the stone overboard. 

Then they once more put out their hooks. For 
a time they caught nothing, and then Jack pulled 
in a fine bass. ‘That encouraged them, and they 
sat on. By and by Walter took a couple of 
smaller bass. 

They had indifferent luck until about five 
o’dock, when, just as they were beginning to 
think that they must start for home, the fish 
began to bite quite eagerly. Their luck improved 
steadily, and they enjoyed the sport so intensely 
that they did not notice two things—that the 
wind was rising higher and higher from the 
same direction from which it had been blowing 
all the afternoon, and that time was passing 
rapidly. At last Walter pulled out his watch, 
looked at it and gave a loud whistle. 

“Jack,” said he, ‘‘what time do you think it 
is?” 

“Give it up.” 

“Seven o’clock !” 

“Cracky! And it took us about four hours to 
row here, with the wind!” 

Both boys were excited with the fine sport and 
also with the sudden discovery of the hour. 
Without another word, and without stopping to 
put their catch in any kind of shape, they 
dropped their tackle and laid hold of the oars; of 
which each had a pair. 

They had no sooner begun to pull than they 
also began to feel very hungry. ‘The wind was 
howling, dead ahead. They had pulled steadily 
for some ten minutes when Walter said, puffing 
as he did so: 

“Jack, does it strike you that we're making 
hardly any progress?” 

“*There’s that confounded tree right over there 
still,” answered Jack. ‘This is a fearful wind, 
and the boat sits up so far out of water that it 
catches all the air there is.” 

They pulled on in silence, putting their best 
muscle into the work. Meantime they grew 
hungrier and hungrier. The sun had set, and 
the darkness was falling on the forest-shadowed 
strip of lake. 

“Great Scott!” gasped Walter, ‘“‘it’ll be—mid- 
night—before we—get anything to eat—at this 
rate!” 

Jack only groaned in response. He had no 
wind to waste in talk. Both boys redoubled 
their efforts. Presently Walter said, breathlessly : 

“Jack !” 

“What!” Jack snapped, impatiently. 

**Mother’ll be crazy !” 

“So shall I, if you don’t stop your talking and 
do some pulling!” 

Walter bit his lips and blinked in the darkness. 
The wind was blowing worse and worse. The 
lines of trees showed that they were still in the 
narrow reach. Beyond that was the open lake, 
and a head wind across it. The boys were 
becoming so much exhausted that they began to 
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think of pulling into some cove and spending the 

rest of the night there. 

Up to this time they had been aware that they 
were making scarcely any progress, but soon, by 
| the assistance of the proximity of a jutting rock, 
| they perceived that they were making no progress 
at all. They seemed actually to be anchored. 
And what made it more remarkable, the wind at 
last was dying down. 

Suddenly out of the darkness came a shout. 
“Wow!” It was Walter. 

“‘What’s the matter?” growled Jack. 

“Why, Jack Haskins, do you know that we're 
the biggest pair of fools that were ever allowed to 
go out alone?” 

Maybe; but what do you mean ?” 

“That stone that we anchored her with! 
| We’ve never taken it up!” 

Jack was nearest the stern of the boat. He 
| made a leap for it and pulled up the big stone, 

| which the two boys had been dragging all the 

way from their fishing-place! 

They said not another word. They were too 
angry with themselves to see the affair ina funny 
|light, and too hungry to laugh, anyway. But 
| they cast off the stone in a hurry, and then rowed 

off toward Weirs as if they were on a race. 

It was midnight when they arrived there. The 
hotel was in commotion, and searching parties 
were out after them. ‘Their families were natu- 
rally much excited, but their safe retarn put 

| everything right again. 

It was a long time before the boys confessed 
the real cause of their detention. 





| 
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Remarkable Guides. 


The author of “‘Life at Puget Sound,” after 
expressing her surprise at the ease with which a 
miner, without the aid of any landmarks, guided 
her to Pelouse Fall, during her travels in 
California, refers to the experience of Ross, a 
Hudson Bay trader. 


He travelled on foot from Fort Okanagan to 
the coast, two hundred miles, taking with him an 
Indian, who told him they would go by ie Red 
Fox road ; that i! a road by which Fox, 
the chief, used to 

After they had | A a long rs without 
any sign of a trail, climbing a part of the time 
along the rocky banks of o- he = his 
guide when they would reach the Red Fox road. 

“This is it you are on,’”’ was the reply. 

“Where?” eagerly inquired Ross. “I see n 
road that even so much as a rabbit could walk 
on.”’ 

“Oh, there is no road,” answered the Indian ; 
“this is the place where they used to pass.” 

At another time when he was travelling with 
an Indian guide, who was accompanied by some 
of his relatives, the latter were left at a place 
called Friendly Lake, and were to be called for 
on their return. Ross and the guide went on to 
their journey’s end, and on their way back, some 
days after, re meee. at the place; but no sign of 
the ¢ relatives \——— 

he guide, owever, searched about diligently, 
a presently ae toa small stick stuck up in 
the ground with a little notch in it. He said, 
“They are there,” pointing in the a 5 in 
which, the stick slanted, ‘‘one day’s journey off. 
Exactly there they were found. 
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A Jealous Dog. 


The Central Presbyterian tells of a cat and 
dog which lived very comfortably in the same 
family till jealousy made trouble between them. 


wane puppy began to get snappy whenever 

bby was favored. T nis took a remarkable 
oe when the puppy was seen to lift the kitten 
in its mouth, carry it to the back of the house, and 
after looking cautiously round to see that no one 
was looking, drop it into the ashpit. 

Pussy was recovered, however, ~ a like an 
invalid received a double share 
This intensified the dog’s YA 
move was even more 
time he had been noticed ane the kitten in his 
mouth now and then, and carry it for some 
distance. 

On this particular occasion, he lifted tabby in 
the usual way, a? a circuitous route to a bridge 
about three hund a from the dwelling, 
and to the m of the bridge, halted, 
put his through between the metal uprights, 

and tabby into the river from a height of 
twenty eet. 


He then began to jump about and bark, 
evidently as an expression of satisfaction at the 
success of his murderous plan. The noise served 
to attract the people of the house, who, on going 
to the bridge, found the cat struggling in the 
water. It was rescued, but how the pair will get 
on in the future remains to be seen. 
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True Enjoyment. 


There are several ways of enjoying a bicycle. 
Many enjoy it simply because it takes them out- 
of-doors and affords a healthful exercise; others 
enjoy making records, travelling a mile in a few 
minutes, or a hundred miles in a day; but a 


different from any of these. 


“Don’t you think there is a great deal of 
pleasure in riding a bicycle?” asked a stout, 
foams | woman, as she clumsily dismounted from 
her wheel and turned to a young woman sitting 
nO the driveway. deed, 

™ es ; yes, in ” was the ready response. 

Well won't you try my wheel ?” inquired the 
stout party, amiably. “I notice you sit here 
every morning, and | should be very glad to rest 
awhile _ let you ride.” 

you very much,” was the cordial 
ot Oe but I had so much rather sit here and 





Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New England by Districts, price 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
Handsomely colore Roads and points of interest all 
shown. Sold by dealers arenes or wetted by the 
yublishers. ‘Send ‘or Catalogue. . Walker & 
‘o., Lithographers, 160 omnet St. +» Boston. 


Typewriting, ema ete., 
wanton, ‘c ommercial 
liege, 
1 Sinaia me cor. a 
8t., Boston, Mass. 
at ig oe of Actual 
Business. The latest and best. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Call or Send for Cireular. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 


? “ Anything Else?” | 


Order him to send up a 
package of 




















TAPIOCA. 


THE KIND THAT 
REQUIRES NO SOAKING. 
Sample and Recipe Book Free. 


Whitman Grocery Go., Orange, Mass. |! 





















Is IT? 
—_ This is our 
; Trade 


is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the pee but in addition, a com- 

d almost entirely of pure gluten, is one of the most 
eal Ithful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use of 
diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cushman Bros., 18 Hudson St., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book. 
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For Hot Weather. 
When.. 
you are overcome 
with the Heat, ; 
When... 
your Brain is | 
weary, : ‘ 
When. . 
your Head aches, 
inhale the 


Portsmouth 
Lavender 
Salts. 


Note the Pat. Package. | 


Sold by all dealers 
and by news agents 
on all railroad trains 
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Patented. 


Price, 25 Cents. ; 
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Cushing Academy, “2” 


Co-educational. Six courses of study. New balidings. 
Large Gymnasium. Fine Labor crores. | = ri 
Send for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, ine pal. 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 








This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all. 


The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 18%, 
10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 
rections complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New Eugland States. 


“TIGER < 


+ Darning Cotton. 


oe ne 
Will not Crock in working, Ld 
wearing or by perspiration. 
Great Strength. 
Will not break in work- 
ang, wear's longer than 
others. 


Finer Thread. 


Because of strenath, 
makes mend invisible. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Send for a ecard of it. A trial will 
make you a permanent user. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & COMPANY, 


21 Mercer Street, - - - New York. 


















WHY NOT ATTEND 


Burdett 
College 





Business— Shorthand. 
Largest in the World. 


Rolt- -top desks for pupils. 
of € ‘ce prices. 
F tiday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 
Open for Visitors all Summer. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 




















certain young woman enjoys the sport in a way | 








— Shorthand Writers and Typewriter Opera- 
tors—is widening the field of employment for 
ambitious youth. 
raphers to-day are young women; the work 
is pleasant and commands good pay. The 


Business, Bookkeeping, 


The majority of stenog- 








Shorthand an Typewriting 











Courses taught at CoMER’S are the best and 
most up to date. 

Earnest young men and women are invited 
to visit or write COMER’S 
COLLEGE 
relative to the different courses, etc., cheerfully given. 
Out-of-town pupils assisted in finding good homes. 


Graduates Aided to Positions. Fall Term Opens Sept. 1. 
Actual practice in business from beginning to end of course. 
Send for Prospectus and Club Rates. 


666 Washington St. (cor. Beach), Boston, Mass. 


; information 
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The Adopting of Miss Cyrilla. 


“HE minister’s wife rose slowly, 
saying, “‘I wish you could, Miss 
Baxter. It’s so pleasant round 
here—but if you think not —” 

“No, 1 can’t, Mrs. Marsh, and 
it’s no use pretending I wish I 
could, for I don’t! I don’t want 
city young ones let loose on me and 
traipsing over my place. They 
wouldn’t like it, either, any more 
than I should, for I’ve never been 
used to children, and shouldn’t 
know what on earth to say to them! But I shall 
be glad to give you some money, to be used in 
caring for the children.” 

“Thank you, but this time it’s not money we 
need. I must be going now. How beautiful 
your flowers are looking!” 

Miss Cyrilla Baxter insisted upon getting the 
garden scissors and cutting off a great bunch of 
roses for the minister’s wife. ‘Then she bade her 
good-by, went back into the house, sat down in 
the chair she had occupied and looked carefully 
around the room. 

“There’s a speck of dust upon the mantelpiece 
this side of the Chinese idol—I suppose of course 
she saw that. I didn’t see her looking that way, 
but it isn’t safe thinking she didn’t. I must put 
on my reading glasses when [ dust. And if there 
aint a hairpin under the sofa!—right before her 
face and eyes! And oh, for the land of mercy’s 
sake! I forgot my nightcap, airing on the 
corner of the what-not! I put it there out of the 
way of the flies and dust, after I’d clear-starched 
it. She had to see that, ufless she sat with her 
eyes shut.” 

Miss Cyrilla groaned. The spick and span 
glory of the little parlor was tarnished by the 
discovery of the snowy nightcap with its starched 
strings stiffly pendent from the old-fashioned 
what-not. The speck of dust alongside the 
Chinese idol, and even the hairpin on the floor, 
were sinall matters compared with it. 

Miss Cyrilla groaned again. ‘‘Well, it won’t 
mend things sitting here groaning over ’em, but 
I wish that nightcap was in Joppa!” 

She crossed over and took it down with small 
consideration for its immaculate smoothness. If 
Miss Cyrilla Baxter had one earthly pride above 
another it was in her housekeeping and the 
spotless, speckless condition of her rooms and the 
rigid rule that everything should be in its place 
and nothing out of it. She lost half the pleasure 
of receiving calls through this nervous scrutiny 
that always followed them. To-day, however, 
her thoughts soon travelled back to the object 
of the minister’s wife’s call. 

“Humph! Me with fresh-air young ones 
hanging round and littering up! I’d rather give 
lifty dollars to the heathen, or pay their board at 
Sam Hawkins’s or somewhere else!” 

But as no way was open for the heathen or the 
iresh-air children to use Miss Cyrilla’s fifty 
‘(lollars, it stood a fair chance of remaining at 
interest in the bank. The parlor blinds were all 
carefully closed, and one or two newspapers were 
spread out on the carpet and sofa where a chance 
ray of sunlight might peep in through the cracks 
between the closed slats. Then Miss Cyrilla 
went out into the kitchen to see about kindling 
the fire for tea. 

She was uneasy, and her forehead had two 
little vertical lines on it between her mild blue 
eyes. To tell the truth, Miss Cyrilla was think- 
ing of those city waifs in need of fresh air. The 
minister’s wife had told their story well, and it 
left more impression on Miss Cyrilla’s heart than 
she cared to acknowledge. 

She built the fire and forgot to light it, and 
when she sat down to her lonely supper and 
poured her tea, it was stone-cold. But she drank 
it, though with a wry face. 

Ten days or so after the minister’s wife’s call, 
Miss Cyrilla built her fire again for tea and 
lighted it, too. She was just filling the little 











copper tea-kettle at the pump near the shed, when 
the stage lumbered up to the door. 

“For the land of merey’s sake!’”’ Miss Cyrilla 
exclaimed. ‘‘I hope ’taint Amanda Slade come 
unexpected. I’ve got every one of the spare- 
room sheets whitening on the grass!” 

The stage-iriver clambered down from his 
perch and swung open the door of the coach. 
He was a man whom Miss Cyrilla had not seen 
before, and she recalled hearing that Ben Wat- 
terson, the regular stage-driver, was sick with 
fever, and had hired some one to drive in his 
place. 

“Guess the family’s out,” the driver said. 
“Hallo! anybody to home? Oh, there you be, 
ma’am! I reckon you wasn’t expecting an 
express bundle?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” Miss Cyrilla said, rather 
sharply. “‘If you’ve got any bundle for me you’ve 
made a mistake, that’s all.” 

“Well, here she comes! A neat little package 
for Mrs. J. B. Baxter, and that’s your name, I 
believe.” 

While he was saying this he was helping out a 
slender bit of a girl in 
shabby clothes. He 
swung her lightly down 
beside the astonished f 
Miss Cyrilla. 

“She needs feed, that’s 
what she needs, as { 
much as fresh air. She ' 
don’t weigh nothing at 
all, and not more’n half 
of that! She needs a 
power of feeding up.” 

He leaped back to 
his seat and caught up 
the reins before Miss 
Cyrilla found her breath 
and power of speech. 

‘For the land of 
merey’s sake!” she 
cried. ‘‘Don’t start the 
horses yet! Mrs. J. B. 
Baxter lives over at the 
other side of the town, 
and you’ve made a 
mistake. I’m Cyrilla 
Baxterand I live here.” 

The driver grunted. 
“That’s so if you say 


so, I reckon. Where’d 
you say *tother Baxters 
lived ?” 


“Four good miles from 
here — over just the 
other side of the Blithe 
Creek sawmill.” 

Miss Cyrilla happened 
to look at the shabby little girl, 
and saw two dusty tears rolling 
over her thin cheeks. She looked again, 
and two more were following them hard 
and fast. The stagedriver was just 
getting down again. 

**You needn’t do it,” said Miss Cyrilla. *‘She 
can stay with me to-night, and I’ll get her over 
there to-morrow morning. But you’d better look 
out how you make such mistakes next time. 
Come, little girl, I guess you don’t care about 
riding four miles more to-night. You look nigh 
tired to death.” 

They went through the woodshed into the tidy 
little kitchen together. The fire was snapping 
briskly, and the tea in the brown-glazed tea-pot 
was boiling and sending forth puffs of herb- 
smelling steam. Miss Cyrilla snatched it off. 

“If there’s one thing I up and down despise, 
it’s boiled tea!” she exclaimed. 

Then she turned to the child and said gently 
enough: ‘You can wash your face in that basin 
in the sink and wipe it on that roller-towel, and 
then we’ll eat supper and talk about things.” 

It seemed very odd to Miss Cyrilla to be sitting 
down to tea, a few minutes later, with a little girl 
opposite her—a real little girl with a clean, shiny 
face and wisps of damp hair curling around it. 
Miss Cyrilla wondered that it seemed so pleasant. 
To be sure, she was somewhat nervous, and cut 
the butter and ladled out the juicy currants 
clumsily, but the situation was far from being as 
distressing as she would have expected. Before 
the meal was over she felt quite at home, and 
assumed certain motherly airs toward the 
stranger that would have astonished the minister’s 
wife as much as they astonished Miss Cyrilla 
herself. 

“Well,” she said, sitting back in her chair, 
“so you’re a fresh-air little girl, and have got 
mislaid ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

The fresh-air little girl looked across the 
table and caught the twinkle somewhere in Miss 


Cyrilla’s face, though only sharp eyes could have 
found it. Then something still more astonishing 
happened, for Miss Cyrilla found herself laugh- 
ing in a hearty duet with the child. 

“There, that’ll do!’ she said, presently. 
“Now, we'll talk sense. What’s your name?” 

**Elizabeth Bennett.” 

“Elizabeth—Betty. Betty’Ildo. Well, Betty, 
tell me all about it—where you live and how you 
live and who you live with.” 

“T don’t live with anybody. I kind of board 
with Mrs. McCarty. She lets me sleep with 
Nora and I pay her forty cents a week and take 
care of the baby Sundays.” 

‘‘Where’s your mother and your other folks?” 

“There isn’t any folks—only stepmother. I 
lived with her till most two years ago, an’ then 
she said I was big enough to take care of 
myself.” 

“For the land of merey’s sake! Well, what 
next? Where do you get the forty cents a week 
to pay Mrs. McSomething ?” 

“T earn it.” The little fresh-air girl sat up 
straight and important. ‘The childishness van- 






































“SHE TRIED TO DRAW HER UP.” 


| ished and a queer, grown-up look took its place 
that sat oddly upon the thin little face. 

| “How old are you—ten or twenty?” Miss 

| Cyrilla said, almost impatiently. 

**Leven, goin’ on twelve.” 

“How do you earn your living?” 

“I’m a cash-girl down to Stebbins’s. It’s 
| awful work, bargain-days.” 

“That'll do!” Miss Cyrilla rose from the 
| table and piled the plates together with a clatter. 
The child instinctively began to help her. 

**No, you run outdoors and see my flowers and 
| take your first dose of fresh air.” 

When Miss Cyrilla was putting away the 
tumblers and cups, Betty ran in and stood for 
quite two minutes, watching her. Her face, as 
Miss Cyrilla looked down into it, was very wistful. 

“Well?” 

“T wish I needn’t go to that other Baxter’s 
to-morrow morning. It’s so nice here! There’s 
more flowers than you can count! I’ve been 
tryin’ to count ’em, and—” 

“Well?” 

“It’s only just two weeks, and I’d be real good 
and not bother any, I’d stay outdoors—I’d just 
as lieves sleep outdoors as not and —’’ 

“Well?” 

Betty put out her hand and touched Miss 
Cyrilla’s sleeve with a little smoothing motion. 














“I like you ever so much,” she said. “I’d be 
real goud an’ not bother any.” 

Then Miss Cyrilla sat down and drew the child 
to her side. No young thing had ever “‘liked” 
her before, and it seemed queer—and pleasant, 
too. Miss Cyrilla acknowledged it to herself 
with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said again, touching the child’s 
hair softly. 

Betty laughed and ran away satisfied. Nothing 
more was said about going to the other Baxter’s. 
That night Miss Cyrilla sat up till half-past nine 
trying to cut out a child’s dress from her old- 
fashioned delaine sprinkled with palm-leaves. 
When she went to bed, she stopped to look at 
Betty a while. Miss Cyrilla had lent her one of 
her own night-dresses, and its fine frill of old 
lace set off the smooth, oval face and almost 
made it pretty. 

The first week of the fortnight sped away 
altogether too fast for Betty, and none too slowly 
for Miss Cyrilla. They were on excellent terms 
—she and the child, though as Betty spent most 
of the time out-of-doors, they were not very much 
together. When there came a rainy day the last 
of the week, Miss Cyrilla opened the parlor door 
and the parlor blinds. 

“T guess we'll sit in here,” she said. “It’s 
pleasanter, and I guess you won’t litter things up.” 

Betty sat up primly on the haircloth chairs, 
and looked at pictures. The room awed her with 
its preciseness and the unnatural formality of 
everything in it. Miss Cyrilla herself felt rather 
stiff and uneasy, and quite ready to welcome the 
sunshine that by and by appeared. Betty’s face 
shone with relief and joy. An hour afterward 
she appeared before Miss Cyrilla, who was stoning 
raisins out in the kitchen. 

“Come!” Betty said, “I’ve got a surprise for 
you! You must shut your eyes till we get there. 
I'll lead you.” 

It was not an ordinary procession— Betty lead- 
ing Miss Cyrilla, whose eyes were obediently 
shut, and Miss Cyrilla’s tortoise-shell cat following 
solemnly. At the parlor door Betty called a halt. 
“*Now look!” she cried, laughing. 

Miss Cyrilla looked, and gave a gasp of sur- 
prise. The stiff little room was transformed 
with flowers. All the vases were full, and there 
were clusters of daisies and asters and pink- and 
white-clovers lying on the table and what-not and 
window sills. 

Miss Cyrilla took it all in at a glance. There 
was a heap of broken-off stems and 
discarded leaves on her best- 
beloved rug, and some of the 
chairs were awry ; but she saw 
only the brightness 
and cheer that had 
taken sudden posses- 
sion of the room. 

“Do you like it?” 
Betty questioned, 
rather anxiously. 

“It’s beautiful!’ 
Miss Cyrilla said, 
smiling. **You fix ’em 
into real tasty bou- 
quets, Betty; but 
maybe you'd better 
pick up those stems a 
little,” she added, as 
if she had just noticed 
them, “and straighten 
out the chairs some.” 

The days of the second week hurried along, 
and it was almost time for Betty to go back to 
Mrs. MecCarty’s and Stebbins’s. Miss Cyrilla 
was very busy getting up a little wardrobe to 
send home in the shiny valise she had given 
Betty. 

She sewed diligently, and would not let herself 
think about the lonely house Betty would leave 
behind; but sometimes the thread twisted and 
knotted, and Miss Cyrilla’s needle stopped 
altogether ; and at last Miss Cyrilla was certainly 
crying, though there was nobody there but the 
tortoise-shell cat to see, for Betty was out among 
the flowers, crying, too. 

The stage swayed and rattled up to the side 
door again. It was half-full of other fresh-air 
children going home from their brief outing. 
Miss Cyrilla fastened the shiny black bag ina 
fumbling way, for her eyes were full of tears. 
Then she went in search of Betty. Her sailor- 
hat and the neat new jacket were all ready on 
the hall table, but there was no Betty to put 
them on! 

Miss Cyrilla called and hunted. The stage- 
driver hunted, too, and the children put their 
heads out of the stage-windows and called 
“Betty! Betty!” in shrill imitation of Miss 
Cyrilla. The horses were nervous and the driver 
grew impatient. Miss Cyrilla gave one more 
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look into the spare room and parlor, and then 
went out to the door. Her face was excited and 
flushed, but it looked wonderfully happy. 

“You go right along. I can’t find her any- 
where,” she said briskly, and went back into the 
house. So the big stage rattled and swayed down 
the lane again. 

Where was Betty? Miss Cyrilla cleared away 
the breakfast dishes with light steps back and 
forth. The load had lifted from her heart and 
she felt like singing. 

“‘What an old goose I was not to think of that 
way before!—Well?” for there stood Betty with 
downecast eyes and rather an ashamed little face. 
“Well?” 

“[—I—I ran away on purpose,” stammered 
Betty. “Il saw the stage coming and I couldn’t 
bear it!” 

She dropped in a heap on the floor beside the 
tortoise-shell cat, and buried her face in his soft 
fur. Miss Cyrilla bent over her and tried to 
draw her up. Then she slipped down on the 
floor beside her. 

“Don’t ery, Betty! I saw it coming, too, and 
T couldn’t bear it, but I was too thick-headed to 
see the way out of it, till you showed me. Don’t 
cry, dear! I guess we'd better belong to each 
other—you and I—the rest of our natural lives.’’ 

It is not necessary to say how long they sat 
there on the floor, or how foolish they may have 
been together. ‘There was no one to see them or 
to note the time but the big cat, and it is more 
than likely he was fast asleep. 

When the shiny black valise disappeared, and 
the little wardrobe it held was hung up in the 
closet of the cozy bedroom at the head of the 
stairs, the new life for Miss Cyrilla and Betty 
was fairly begun. 

The minister’s wife called one day, before the 
summer was quite gone. The parlor blinds were 
open, and the sunlight fell fearlessly on the 
chairs and carpet. The room was _ perfumed 
with roses and sweet peas. 

**And a little child shall lead them,’’ murmured 
the minister’s wife under her breath, while she 
waited for Betty to call Miss Cyrilla. 

It did not take long for the conversation to 
drift through the weather and a few bits of 
neighborhood gossip to Betty. 

“She brought the fresh air with her,’ Miss 
Cyrilla said, smiling. 

“Tt is so good!” the minister’s wife exclaimed. 
**And to think you really adopted her !” 

“Oh, no,” Miss Cyrilla said, “she adopted me.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Six Adventurous Boys. 


RE you all ready forward?” 
“All ready, sir.” 
**All ready aft?” 
**All ready, sir.” 
“Let go, then!” 

At the word the lines which held the 
vessel to the wharf fell into the water 
with a splash, and, the gentle breeze 
lazily lifting her sails, the Devastation, frigate of 
fifty-two guns, passed slowly out toward the open 
sea. From her royal masthead fluttered the 
narrow pennant which betokened her official 
character, and the ensign of her country floated 
from the peak. 

About her deck, at their various stations, stood 
the officers and crew—the commander on the 
quarter-deck a little apart from the others. 
Allow me to present him—Captain Leopold 
Ringgold, commanding the Devastation frigate 
of fifty-two guns. 

Very young, you may say, for so important a 
command. Quite true. But the guns are only 
wooden ones, and the royal masthead, which in 
some ships floats among the clouds, can be 
reached on tiptoe from the deck of this vessel. 
For the Devastation frigate is but the discarded 
cutter of a man-of-war, patched up, rigged out 
and magnified and glorified in the eyes of youth. 

It was eminently fitting that Captain Ringgold 
should be her commander, for it was within his 
fertile brain that the idea of converting the old 
boat into the semblance of a frigate had originated, 
and he had spared no time or labor upon her 
reconstruction, a fact which had been noted 
to his disadvantage in the record of his school. 

Captain Ringgold had always loved the sea. 
He knew its traditions and its legends, and to 
him the miniature frigate with its speechless 
guns and its tiny masts and yards was not the 
plaything of an idle moment, for he had peopled 
her deck with naval heroes, now dead and gone, 
and had fought to the bitter end, yard-arm to 
yard-arm, many a shadowy antagonist whose 
prototype had long since sunk beneath the waves. 

It may be imagined that there was no difficulty 
in filling the complement of so attractive a vessel, 
but in truth there had been much difficulty. 
Officers, indeed, could be had in plenty, but as 
for boys to ship before the mast, there was not a 
single applicant. To Captain Ringgold, fresh 
from poring over the heroic deeds of the War of 
1812, it was a most exasperating and unaccount- 
able fact that, when the officers had assembled 
upon the wharf that afternoon, preparatory to 
embarking on the Devastation, her forecastle 
remained untenanted. 

Dark thoughts of sending out a pressgang to 
foree a crew into service lurked within the 
captain’s mind; but happily the Devastation 
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was spared that stigma. The captain’s younger | 
brother, chancing to stray that way, was in an | 
unguarded moment so tempted by promise of 
promotion at the first casualty, among other 
glittering generalities, that he shipped on the | 
| spot, and before he could repent, a dreary waste 
| of water stretched between him and escape. 
| othe Devastation, with her five officers and | 
crew of one, sailed out from the river’s mouth | 
into the rippling waters of the great bay, beyond | 
which lay the sea. Her destination was an old | 
abandoned hulk that lay stranded near the beach, | 
and upon which the sailors of the Devastation 
were to wage a bloodless and victorious war. 
The hulk was to be the line-of-battle ship | 
vastly superior to the Devastation in crew and | 
| metal, but the Devastation was to be the well- 
| drilled frigate, with her gallant men fighting 
desperately for flag and country. Though sorely 
/ torn by shot and shell, she was to be laid along- 
| side the enemy, and with the oldtime ever-rallying 
| ery of “Don’t give up the ship!” the boarders from 
|the Devastation were to pour down upon the 
| enemy’s deck. 
All this, with much nicety of detail, was 
| planned and planned again as the Devastation 
slowly rose and fell on the tremulous heave of the 
sea that surged in from behind the headland. 
| Captain Ringgold had bound about his head a 
neckerchief of scarlet; and a sash of the same 
| sanguinary hue, from whose 





immovable. In that time the entire ship’s 
company—with the exception of the crew, who 
could not be persuaded, either by promises or 
threats, to go over the side—had strained and 
tugged waistdeep in water in futile efforts to start 
the frigate. 

But she seemed to feel no “‘thrill of life along 
her keel.” As the slowly ebbing tide left her 
higher and higher, all efforts to float her were at 
last abandoned, and the bedraggled officers clam- 
bered aboard and settled themselves down to 
wait for the flooding tide, for there seemed no 
prospect of immediate relief. To add to their 
misfortunes, there were no provisions on board ; 
upon learning which the crew became suddenly 
and desperately hungry. 

The harbor was deserted, and the nearest life, 
which was but a drowsy, indolent one, was the 
lonely fisherman basking in the sun on the end of 
the deserted wharf that could but faintly be made 
out in the distance. 

To the fisherman they shouted, singly and in 
unison, and waved their arms and hoisted the 
ensign with its union down, to tell of their 
distressed condition. 
But no help came to 
the shipwrecked mar- 
iners. The sun had 
run its course, and 
still the Devastation 








| folds there peeped the grimy 
stock of a wooden pistol, 
lencircled his waist. His 
officers had arrayed them- 
selves in such fierceness and 
plumage as best suited their 
| fancy, while the crew, clad 
in knickerbockers, blouse 
and straw hat, gave a certain 
air of respectability to what 
otherwise might have seemed 
| an expedition of piracy. 

In the engagement that 
was to come the captain was 
to lead the boarders. ‘This 
privilege he had claimed and 

| been gladly allowed by virtue 
of his seniority. As the 
Devastation, favored by the 
tide, was rapidly bearing 
down upon the unconscious 
| enemy, he again told off his 
men for their different duties 
|when he himself should 
have plunged headlong into 
| the fray. 

“You, John,” he said, 
addressing a small, freckled- 
face boy, his first lieutenant, 
who was anxiously scanning 
the horizon from beneath his 

| shaded brow for some pirat- 
|ical craft, “‘you will stay 
aboard and take charge of 
| the ship while I’m away with 
| the boarders. 
| “And you, Harry,” he 
continued, turning to another 
of his officers who, armed 
| with a huge cavalry sword, 
| was pacing up and down the 
deck, ‘‘must fight the guns, 
while Charles and Jim keep 
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up a rapid fire from the tops. 

“Harold,” he concluded, 
“will follow me.” 

Harold was the crew, and as he gazed appre- 
hensively at the big hulk growing bigger and 
bigger as they drew nearer, it was plainly 
evident that the prospect was not to his liking. 

“And now,” said the captain, arrogating to 
himself all England’s expectation upon a some- 
what similar occasion, ‘‘I expect every man to do 
his duty. If any man fails’’—he tapped~ the 
stock of his pistol significantly and looked the 
crew full in the face. The crew winced visibly. 

Now was the very eve of battle. Not halfa 
pistol-shot away lay the enemy. Along the 
| Devastation’s deck silence reigned unbroken, 
and but for the creaking of the cordage and the 
swash of the sea she might have sailed a phantom 
ship. 

It had been one of the fictions of the contem- 
plated attack that the enemy should be upon the 
high seas, so presently Captain Ringgold, for the 
information of his followers, hoarsely whispered, 
“Steady, my lads, we’re off soundings.” 

At this point, with a harsh, grating sound anda 
shiver all along her keel, the Devastation 
| crunched upon a shelving rock, and there hung, 
| with the sails flapping and banging in the ever- 
| freshening breeze. 

This untoward and unexpected event threw for 
a moment the officers and crew into dire con- 
fusion. The crew came tumbling aft from the 
| forecastle, and the officers gathered themselves 
jerry d up from the hold of the vessel, into 
| which they had been flung by the shock of the 
| collision. 

To add to the gravity of the situation, the wind 
was gradually forcing the frigate farther on the 
rock, and she slowly listed to port until her tier 
of guns was buried beneath the water. 

This little episode, which, though regarded as 
sufficiently grievous, was yet considered merely 
as an incident of the cruise, had assumed a more 
solemn aspect when, after an hour’s hard labor, 














the stranded vessel still remained fast and 


HARD AND FAST. 


lay hard and fast upon therocks. What 
an inglorious end to all their joyful 
expectations! At the hour of sunset 
they were to have sailed gaily back into 
the river, flushed with success and laden 
with the fruits of their victory. But 
the sunset hour had come, and they lay 
sprawled upon the unprotected deck 
of the vessel, sunburned and blistered, faint and | 
sick at heart. 

The old Point light had just shot out its | 
warning rays across the harbor’s mouth when | 
the hot and murky airs that had wandered | 
aimlessly across the almost glassy seas died out, | 
and from the northwest the wind blew cold and 
fresh. 

Across the deserted pathway of the setting sun 
a lurid arch had spread its bow, and above a 
mass of jagged clouds black as night rolled 
athwart the sky. 

Along the shore a whirlwind snapped and 
whipped the trees, and as the startled mariners 
gazed in fright at.the forbidding aspect all about 
them, a driving rain beat hard upon them. In 
the next instant, with the thunder crashing in 
their ears and the lightning seeming to split the 
heavens, the gale burst in all its fury. 

With the first blow the Devastation, half- 
afloat and half-aground, careened until her 
gunwale was awash. Then her sails caught 
the wind and were blown from their fastenings. 
With a snap the masts went by the board. The 
next instant, lightened at her hawser, she was 
lifted from the rock and floated clear. 

Captain Ringgold sprang to the helm. Her 
bow rapidly swung round, and dismasted and 
helpless, the Devastation, frigate of fifty-two 
guns, was blown out toward the open sea. 

How long she was thus helpless in the clutch 
of the wind; how long the officers and crew 
clutched the rail with fear and trembling lest the 
foaming seas should sweep aboard ; how long the 
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gallant captain clung to the helm with desperate, 
useless grip no one on board could tell. 

As the squall had come, so did it depart. The 
wind fell flat, the heavy-laden clouds crashed and 
flashed their way to sea, and the stars shone clear 
and bright. Save the curling waves and the 
dismasted wreck floating out with the tide, it 
was but a summer sea. But the condition of the 
Devastation was desperate. 

Already she had passed the headland that 
marked the entrance to the harbor, and the more 
boisterous waves of the big ocean lipped and 
sucked her sides in expectation. Her masts had 
gone close to the deck, and, held by a tangled 
mass of rigging, dragged astern. She was 
unmanageable; there were no oars, and all her 
sails were gone. 

The utter desolation, the vastness of the great 
sea that stretched around them, the stillness of 
the night, broken only by the roar of the breakers 
along the shore, awed and terrified the adven- 
turers. 

The lights on the land were fading out, and 
even the old Point light showed dim and feeble. 
Indeed, the officers 
and crew of the 
Devastation were in 
sore distress. 

But the legends of 
the sea that had fallen 
upon Captain Ring- 
gold’s ears pon not 
all of shotted guts, or 
of flashing swords, or 
of the cannon’s roar. 

He remembered the 
old sea-king who had 
cried out from his sink- 
ing ship to his despair- 


ing men, ‘Courage, 
my lads! We're as 


near heaven on sea as 
on the land.” He 
thought of those Arc- 
tic heroes in the Lena 
Delta, dying of starva- 
tion, who tottered out 
from their huts to bid 
with feeble cheer 
Godspeed to their 
comrades sent forth for help. So, in his boyish 
way, he gave in his own person an example of 
courage to his officers and crew. 

The first lieutenant had long since given up his 

search along the horizon for pirate craft, and now 
lay prostrate on the deck, gazing with lack-lustre 
eyes landward for the help which did not 
come. 
Also he of the sabre,—sabreless now, for the 
sword had long since plunged into the sea and 
left but the scabbard dangling at his heels,—he, 
too, had given up the fight, while Charles and 
Jim, the topmen, could only shiver in the cold 
night air with trembling lips and pallid faces. 

As for the crew,—the poor, 
pathetie little crew,—he moaned 
and moaned, and cried with 
piteous voice, ““O Leo, Leo! Why 
don’t we go home? I’m so tired 
and hungry !” 

To them all Captain Ringgold 
spoke words of cheer, and told 
them of the rescue soon to come. 
He said that presently the tide 
would turn and bear them safely 
back. 

He said ’twas nothing — the 
gurgling of the sea so close 
aboard. He laughed their fears 
away and never once despaired, 
and was withal so bright and 
hopeful that even the crew, the 
poor, pathetie little crew, ceased 
for the time to moan, and fell 
asleep. 

Thus they drifted on until suddenly Captain 
Ringgold felt his feet growing strangely cold, 
and stooping down found to his horror water 
in the bottom. Wrenched and strained upon 
the rocks, her seams had opened and she was 
leaking, and in his imagination going down 
beneath them. 

Springing to his feet, he stared about him— 
only the sea and the stars and the fading land! 
Rousing his followers, but hiding from them the 
present danger, he bade them shout again and 
again for help. But not even a feeble echo 
wandered back across the sea to tell them that 
they had broken the stillness of the night. 

The Devastation’s days were numbered, and 
Captain Ringgold for the first time lost hope. 
Then he held the crew in close embrace, and 
kissed him tenderly on either cheek ; and looking 
up with as brave a heart as that of Herndon’s, 
when in the serene consciousness of duty done he 
bared his head and went down with his ship of! 
Hatteras, Captain Ringgold of the Devastatio: 
frigate waited for the end to come. 

It came sooner than he had thought. From 
round the headland there streamed a blinding 
dazzling ray of light, which crept along th 
horizon, searching as it crept—a living, tremblin 
search-light, that feared to find the very thing fo: 
which it sought. Nearer and nearer to th 
doleful wreck it crept, and then stopped an 
shone full upon it. 

Shrieking through her iron throat great shriek~ 
of joy, a tug soon bore down upon them, and the 
boys in turn, laughing, crying in the ecstasy 0! 
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joy at their deliverance, were hauled aboard the | 
vessel, while the Devastation frigate of fifty-two 
guns was left to sink beneath the waves. 

Lieut. W. F. Low, U.S.N. 
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ELEMENTAL HARMONY. 


Love binds the parts together, gladly still 
They court the kind restraint nor would be free ; 
Unless Love held them subject to the Will 
That gave them being, they would cease to be. 
Bryant. 
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° Modern Great Guns. 


How they are made and fired.—— The) 
battle between projectiles and armor. 


By John B. Briggs, Lieut. U.S. N. 


HE guns in use in the 
United States Navy, be- 

— fore the adoption 
of the  breech- 
loading system, 
were muzzle-loading 
smooth-bores and rifles, 
called after their inven- 
tors, Dahlgren and Par- 
rott respectively. 

‘These guns were made 
of cast-iron, the Dahl- 
grens being cast in a 
solid piece and then 
bored and turned down in a lathe. The heart of 
the casting contained the inferior metal, which 
was removed by the boring tool. 

The Parrott rifles were cast hollow, a stream 
of running water on the inside causing a uniform | 
rate of cooling of the outside and 
the bore. 

As these guns were muzzle-loaders, 
it was of course necessary that the 
projectiles should be a little less in 
diameter than the bore of the gun, 
so that the shot or shell could be 
rammed down on the powder 
charge quickly and easily, and also 
so that a space might be left above 
the shell for the flame of explosion 
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Washington Navy-Yard, from forgings furnished 
by the principal steel-workers of the country. 
Unlike the older guns, the Parrotts and the 
Dahlgrens, the breech-loading rifles of to-day are 
“built up,” as the term is, of different parts, the 
foundation, or tube, having shrunken over it 
cylinders or jackets, which give the necessary 
thickness and strength over the chamber where 
the combustion of the powder takes place. These 


| jackets are put over the tube while hot, and 


contract on cooling, holding the tube tightly in 
their grasp. 

The advantage of this building up over the old 
system of casting solid is that greater certainty in 
obtaining +metal free from defects is ensured by 
combining parts of small thickness. 


The principal guns in use are the four-inch, | 


five-inch, six-inch, eight-inch, ten-inch, twelve- 
inch and thirteen-inch, and they form the main 
battery of our new cruisers. The four-inch gun 
weighs thirty-four hundred pounds, and throws 
a shell of thirty-three pounds with thirteen 
pounds of powder; the thirteen-inch weighs one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds, or 
nearly sixty-one tons. Its shell weighs eleven 
hundred pounds, and the charge of powder is 
about five hundred and fifty pounds. 

At the muzzle the thirteen-inch shell will 
penetrate twenty-seven inches of steel, and at 
twenty-five hundred yards, or a mile and a half, 
it will go through twenty-two inches of the same 
metal, the average velocity of the shell being 
nineteen hundred feet a second. 

The powder charge for the larger guns, mounted 
in the turrets of our monitors and battle-ships, is 
in two bags, one-half the charge in each, and is 
brought to the breech of the gun from the 
ammunition-room by an electrical ammunition 
hoist. The shell is brought up by the same 
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thirteen-inch gun, at extreme elevation,—about 
forty-two degrees,—can send its shell to a 
| distance of ten or twelve miles, so that a ship 
might easily lie almost out of sight of a beleaguered 
town, and pour in its fire with impunity. 

In determining the distance of an object to be 
fired at, an ingenious device has recently been 
invented by Lieutenant Fiske, of the United 
States Navy. In the Fiske range-tinder, as in so 
many modern inventions, electricity is called in 
to assist, and it does its work quietly and with 
precision. ‘Two observers, one at the bow and 
one at the stern, direct telescopes at the target ; 
the telescope standards are connected by wires 
| with a dial in the conning-tower, and an automatic 
| signal works a pointer on the dial, which shows 
| the captain the distance of the target in yards. 
The captain transmits this information to the 
officers in charge of the different batteries, who 
lay their guns accordingly. 

The proving, or testing, of naval guns, their 


service, is conducted at the government proving- 
ground at Indian Head, Maryland. Before and 
after firing the bore is carefully gaged and the 
measurements compared to see if any enlarge- 
| ment has resulted from the firing. 

Then the guns are ranged by being fired at 
different elevations, and by measuring the dis- 
| tances travelled by the shell before striking. 

The velocity of the shell is measured by firing 
through a series of targets across which are 
strung wires electrically connected with a chrono- 
graph in rear of the firing station. These targets 
| are placed at certain intervals apart, the first one 
being directly at the muzzle. As the wires are 
| successively broken by the passing shell, a record 
is automatically made of the time 
intervals on the chronograph, and 








the velocity determined for each | 


distance as measured by the targets. 
In the larger guns the velocity at the 


per second with a full charge of 
powder. 

The principal test given the | 
powder is the measurement of the 
pressure it exerts against the bore 





to pass in order to ignite ‘the fuse, 
which was in the front of the shell. 

This looseness of fit, as it might 
be termed, caused a lack of precision 
in firing, for in the smooth-bores the 
round shot would bound or “ballot” 
along the bore, while the Parrott 
rifle shells would often turn over 
end for end, or “tumble” in their 
flight. The consequence was that 
no amount of care would ensure a 
good shot. 

So a breech-loading gun came to 
be a necessity ; that is, a gun which 
should do away with the old, slow 
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of the gun. In the thirteen-inch 
breech-loader the limit of pressure 
is fifteen tons to the square inch, 
any higher pressure being considered | 
dangerous to the gun itself, and 
indicative of an inferior grade of 
powder that may be liable to deter- 
joration and spontaneous combus- 
tion. 


is fixed in the front end of the| 
breech plug, next the powder, and 
the amount of compression of a 
small copper cylinder by the explo- 
sion of the powder charge is noted. 
The degree of compression, com- 
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and which would also take into its 
bore a closely-fitting projectile that 
would go straight to the point 
aimed at. 

The idea is not altogether a mod- 
ern one, for when Cortez invaded 
Mexico he carried with him small 
bronze breech-loaders, the charge of 
powder being contained in a hol- JA 
lowed recess of the breech-plug. 

One of these pieces is preserved as 

a relic at the Naval Academy at 

Annapolis, and in its design sug- 

gests some of the features of the 

famous Krupp breech-loader, which is to-day the 
leading weapon of Europe. 

The favorite breech-closing mechanism is a 
screw-plug, whose threads increase in twist so 
that the last turn of the handle pushes the screw- 
threads firmly against the threads of the breech. 
Leakage of gas from the combustion of the 
powder is provided for by a gas-check pad, which | 
is expanded against the surface of the chamber | 
of the gun by the force of the explosion. 

The shell fits much more closely than in the 
muzzle-loader, and a rotating motion is given it | 
by the expansion into the grooves of the gun of a | 
soft metal band around the base of the pro- 
jectile. 

Breech-loading rifles are from thirty to forty 
calibers in length. The powder used is in large 
srains, brown in color from a peculiar charcoal 
that is used, each grain resembling in shape a | 
six-sided iron nut. This powder is slow-burning | 
as compared with the quick-acting, fine-grained | 
powder of other days. The reason for this is the 
(lesirability of avoiding the sudden shock and 
strain on the interior of the gun consequent on 
quick combustion of the powder. So the gun is 
made very long, and time is given for all the 
powder to be consumed before the projectile 
passes the muzzle face. 

The hexagonal shape is given to the powder- 
rain because that form allows of the closest 
stowage in the cartridge bags. Each grain has a 
hole through the centre to allow the free passage 
of the flame, and to facilitate the burning. 

A peculiar feature of the powder is that it is so 
hard pressed that it ean with difficulty be lighted | 
W ith a match, requiring for its explosion the | 
quick, penetrating flame of a fulminate primer. 

The great guns for the navy of the United 
States are made at the gun foundry at the| 
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GATLING GUN IN ACTION J r 





hoist, and when in position is pushed to its place 


| in the chamber of the bore by a hydraulic rammer 


fixed directly in the rear of the gun. 

The secondary battery of ships of war consists 
of Gatlings, Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns and 
revolving cannon, firing projectiles of varying 
size, from the leaden musket-ball up to a steel 
shell of six pounds. These all carry fixed 
ammunition ; that is, the powder is contained in 
a metal case, in the front of which the projectile 
is fixed, like the familiar cartridges of a pocket 
revolver. 

These guns have great penetration and long 
range, and from their position on the bulwarks 
and bridges of men-of-war, and in the fighting 
tops of military masts, can pour in on the 
advancing boats of an enemy a wholesale and 
murderous fire. 

Modern guns are controlled wholly by mechan- 
ical appliances, and to the uninitiated these may 
seem very complicated and suggestive of easy 
derangement at a critical moment. A _ valve 
might give out, a red break, or some gearing be 
destroyed by a shot, and the gun rendered wholly 
useless. This is all true, but the advantages are 
on the side of mechanical handling of guns over 
the old-time training with tackles and hand- 
spikes. 

Victory in action will go to that side whose fire 
is most quickly and accurately delivered; and 
when it is borne in mind that in these days of 
huge projectiles and great penetrating power one 
shot judiciously aimed may gain the victory, and 
work perhaps the destruction of the mightiest 
iron-clad, it will be seen that the advantages will 
lie with the side that has at its command the 
most improved guns and appliances, and the 


| greatest skill in managing and handling them. 


The range of modern rifles is so great that in 





pared with the original thickness 
of the cylinder, and based on 
previous experiments with known 
pressures, determines the exerted 
force in tons. 

The shell, which is of hardened | 
steel, must, generally speaking, 
penetrate a steel plate of one and 
one-fourth calibers without injury 
to itself, at a range of fifteen 
hundred yards, with full powder 
charge. 

At the proving-grounds are also 
tested the sample armor-plates sub- 
| mitted by the contractors. ‘These plates are set 
up against a very heavy oak background, behind | 
which is a large butt, or mound of earth. The | 
immense force with which the shot are hurled 
against the plates can be judged from a glance 
at the marks of the projectile upon the target in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The target is usually about four hundred feet 
from the gun, and two shots are used in the test, 
one fired at a low velocity, the other at a high 
velocity. The plate, to pass satisfactorily, must 
not be cracked through or from edge to edge by | 
the first shot. 
With the high 
velocity the shell 
must not pene- 
trate the plate 
and the three 
feet of oak back- 
| ing, either whole 
or in fragments, 
nor must any 
fragment get 
through. The 
most satisfac- 











TARGET. 


an action between ships of war no time can | 
safely be lost in delivering telling blows. ‘The | may happily be that as nations grow in military 


powder and projectiles before being issued for | 
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the implements of warfare, and the final result 
| : ; : 

| knowledge and power there will be an increasing 
hesitation to engage in conflicts, because of a 
wholesome fear of the tremendous power for 
destruction that an enemy may possess. 


ONCE OURS OURS FOREVER. 
Bliss in possession will not last; 
Remembered joys are never past; 
At once the fountain, stream and sea, 
They were, they are, they yet shall be. 
James Montgomery. 
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The Pink-Sprigged Calicoes. 


FTER an _ intimacy between the 
families dating from the prehis- 









toric times of their mothers’ 

x school-days; after a “bringing 

. up”? on much the same general 

eS he plan; after being encouraged in 

rn ed spending most of the eight years 

/ Ae? of their lives in each other's 
e024 


society, Mary Jane Wilhoit and 
Mary Ann Clore were suddenly given to under- 
stand that any intercourse between a Wilhoit and 
a Clore was thenceforth and forever forbidden. 
| Punishment swiftly followed any disregard of 
this injunction—as, for instance, on that occasion 
| when Mary Jane was seen to nod over the 
palings of her front fence toward a break in the 
hedge surrounding the Clore residence, through 
which Mary Ann’s small face peered out. After 
that, whenever the little girls met, Mary Jane’s 
black eyes followed the upward tendency of her 
pert little nose and gazed heavenward, while 
Mary Ann’s soft blue ones meekly sought the 
ground. 

Nevertheless, Mary Jane’s spirit chafed within 
her, and Mary Ann’s tears spotted the green silk 
dress of the new doll that her father bought to 


muzzle must be two thousand feet | console her. For Mary Ann’s loyal heart declared 


that no number of china-headed babies could 
ever fill the absent Mary Jane’s place. 

This quarrel between their fathers, it is pitiful 
to say, began over church matters ; and now Mary 
Jane must wend her way alone to Mount Carmel’s 
Sunday-school, and must sit through the service 


|and face the rows of pews left empty by the 


absent Clores and their sympathizers. 

As for Mary Ann, she was, perforce, one of 
the discontented faction, which was made up 
principally of the vast family of the Clores, root, 
branch and ramifications. They were promising 
to build themselves a church where Clore authority 
need brook no Wilhoit interference, and in the 


_— | * . . . ‘ 
To measure the pressure, a gage meantime were holding occasional services in the 


court-house. 

One hot morning in June, Mary Ann had 
sighed full a dozen times as she sat on the door- 
step, and had almost as often turned her head 
with its double row of little curls in the direction 
of the Wilhoits’ front door-step, where Mary 
Jane—dear Mary Jane—was just visible between 
the rose-bushes. Mary Jane had a pert little 
plait tied up at each temple, and also a tight braid 
behind each ear. 

The court-house bell struck twelve. Mary Ann 
rose, put on her sunbonnet, and went to the gate 
to meet her father. Also, as the bell tolled the 
hour, Mary Jane put on her bonnet, came down 
the front walk and climbed up on the baseboard 
of her gate; but Mary Jane’s eyes looked duti- 
fully up the street in the direction from which 
her father was wont to come, while Mary Ann 
gazed down that thoroughfare. 

Mary Ann’s father, arriving first, glaneed at 


| the one little figure in brown calico dress, green 


gingham apron, and sunbonnet hanging over his 
own rustic gate. Then he glanced at the other 
small figure, also in brown calico, green gingham 
apron and sunbonnet, which hung over the white 
picket gate opposite. He then frowned, and 
lifting Mary Ann down, led her into the house. 

Mary Ann’s mother, who had been preserving 
fruit and felt the heat, did not take kindly to her 
husband’s objections to the similarity of the 
wardrobes of Mary Ann and Mary Jane. 

“Living so near and planning and sewing 
together, it was only natural to fall into dressing 
them alike,” she said, ‘‘and anyhow, whether it 
was foolishness or not, you can’t expect me to 
turn in now and make over every stitch of Mary 
Ann’s clothes, just because you and he saw fit to 
fall out.” 

‘But they needn’t wear exactly the same at the 
same time, need they?” reasoned Mary Ann’s 
father, cooling down now that he had washed his 
face and come into the breezy dining-room. 

“I'd like to know how we are to change off,” 
demanded Mrs. Clore, as they sat down to 
dinner. ‘They have these brown calicoes for one 


tory plate so far experimented with is one which | week and the spotted ones for the next, and their 
has a hardened surface, the rest being of softer | rosebud delaines for Sunday, and how to change 
steel, which, in case of cracking or injury to the | them around I don’t see, unless I make Mary 
face, serves to hold the plate together and to check | Ann wear a dress two weeks, which isn’t decent. 


the extension of the injury. 
The race between projectiles and armor is still 
going on, and which will eventually win is a 
matter of mere conjecture. Improved armor, 
which will withstand any type of shell, is closely 
followed by the invention of hardened projectiles 
which will pierce that armor, and these in turn 
fail to produce any impression on some new type 
| of plate. 
| The tendeney of the age is toward perfecting 





I reckon she won’t take any hurt dressing lixe 
Mary Jane a while longer; and I know Maria 
Wilhoit is sensible enough to make Mary Jane 
wear hers just the same, too, until they are worn 
out.” 

When Mr. Clore spoke again it was on a 
different subject. ‘1 hear Mount Carmel is to 
have its picnie on the Fourth of July, the same 
as usual,” he said. 

Mary Ann pushed her gooseberry-pie away but 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


half-eaten, and went and stood at her father’s | Jane alone, but Mary Jane’s mother and father 
elbow. “And us?” said Mary Ann, her hands | and uncles and aunts and cousins and friends and 


tight clasped, her cheeks pink. Mount Carmel’s 
annual pienie was the event of the whole year, 
and Mary Ann was no longer a Mount Carmelite! 

“We'll stay at home and think on the good 
we’ve done ourselves falling out, that’s what we'll 
do!” returned her mother, the more sharply that 
Mary Ann was expressing her own feelings 
exactly. 

Mary Ann slid down on the floor and wept 
against her father’s knee. To lose Mary Jane 
was enough, but to lose the picnic as well was too 
much. Her sobs were quite convulsive. 

Mary Ann’s father moved uneasily, gathered 
her up, set her on his knee, and wiped the tears 
from her pink cheeks. Had Mary Ann known, 
could Mary Ann have guessed, one-half how dear 
she was to her big, tall, broad father, how great 
her power might have been ! 

“I reckon the Clores can have a picnic without 


depending on Mount Carmel to get it up, can’t | 


| neighbors,—in fact, the Mount Carmelite congre- 
| gation, in holiday garb, armed with baskets and 
| aggressively inquiring countenances as they eyed 
askant the gathering, composed of Clores and 
their followers, also in festive array, and also 
armed with baskets and a general air of hostility 
as they returned with interest the glances of the 
Mount Carmelites. 

As Mary Ann and Mary Ann’s father and 
mother came down the levee, the Madison packet 
appeared around the bend of the river. 

“Back out?” repeated Mr. Clore, in answer 
to the excited exclamations greeting him. ‘‘Back 
out?’”’ His voice fairly trembled with suppressed 
feeling. ‘‘We will do nothing of the kind. If 
there is any backing out about this picnic, they’ll 
be the ones that will have to doit. And if they 

| don’t, I reckon there is room on board for both 
parties, and miles of woods to choose for landing.” 
As the rival picnickers crowded on board and 


they ?” said he, quite as if the matter had not | disposed themselves about the boat while it went 
right then taken root, watered by Mary Ann’s| steaming up the broad Ohio, there were many 
tears. | side remarks distinctly audible, and unkind 

Mary Ann sat up straight and listened. | sneers and spiteful smiles and glances, and much 

“Instead of the same old thing at the grove | drawing of imaginary lines and gathering into 
that they have been having since my recollection,” | distinct groups, so that the bitterness of feeling 
he continued, warming with the inspiration, “‘we | between these two factions of former friends 
can get the Madison packet to stop, and spend | waxed fiercer and stronger than before—that is to 
the day at some place up the river.” say, between all but Mary Ann Clore and Mary 

Even Mary Ann’s mother was showing interest Jane Wilhoit. 
now. | They revolved about each other in a mournful 

“I will start the matter going right away,” and silent way, to the exceeding exasperation of 
promised Mr. Clore as he left, ‘‘if the idea takes. | their parents, until the Mount Carmelites ended 
We haven’t any too much time to make arrange- | the matter by landing near the mouth of Goose 
ments as it is.” | Creek. The Clore faction went on, some 

But Mary Ann’s father had by no means | distance farther up the river. 
forgotten that matter of Mary Ann’s wardrobe. But by evening, parental supervision having 
That same afternoon stepping into his Cousin | relaxed, no sooner had the two parties found them- 
Adoniram Clore’s store to discuss the matter of | selves on board returning, than Mary Jane, 
picnie with Adoniram—who, though unfortu-| approaching Mary Ann, solved the difficulty 
nately a partner in business with a Wilhoit, still | lying in that strict injunction not to speak. 
was a Clore—he thought of Mary Ann’s clothes| “I darsen’t speak to Ma’y Ann,” said Mary 
on seeing a pattern of calico lying on the counter. | Jane, sidling up and addressing herself to the 

It was a print with little sprigs of pink dropped | china-headed doll held up on the railing by Mary 
over it, just the color of Mary Ann’s cheeks,a|' Ann, ‘‘I darsen’t 
pattern so cool, so clear, so summery, that for the speak to her, but you 
first time in his life Mary Ann’s father was | tell her if she’ll only 
moved to buy her a dress, Cousin Adoniram just come with us 
being authority for the proper quantity necessary. | I’ll show her where 

Mr. Clore’s satisfaction with his purchase did | there’s the cunningest 
not lessen, as, leaving the store, he met little | little house for a play- 
Mary Jane Wilhoit and her mother coming in—| house, and nobody 
Mary Jane very prim and tightly braided and | there but an old man 
altogether dressed-up-looking, in her Sunday best | turning a wheel.” = 
rosebud delaine. Mary Ann settled = 

“At least,” said Mr. Clore, as he displayed his the china -headed 
purchase that evening, “at least Mary Ann now doll's skirts nerv- 
has one dress different from that Wilhoit child.” | ously, and looked 

But Mary Ann looked troubled. That was | around from her perch 
nothing to recommend it in her eyes. Then her | on the bench by the 
face cleared. “I’ll wear it to our picnic,” she | railing, shyly. 
said, ‘“‘and then Ma’y Jane needn’t have to see it; ‘You tell Ma’y 
and feel bad.” This point being settled, she felt | Jane, Luemma,” her 
free to admire the pink-sprigged calico more fully. | soft little voice whis- 

As for Mary Ann’s mother, her feelings were pered back, “that [ 
mixed. ‘Of course,” she said, “I’m not going | say I darsen’t come, 
to say it isn’t a pretty calico just because you | but I’ve got a pickle 
bought it against my judgment, but when Mary | in my pocket, from dinner, I mean to give her, 
Ann’s ruined by this pampering and given to | and I’mglad she’s got a pink-sprigged calico, too.” 
loving fine clothes by your indulgence, why,| Mary Jane clambered up on the bench beside 
remember I never lent hand nor countenance to Mary Ann, leaned over the railing and watched 
it!” - | the foaming of the yellow water, too. 

The morning of the Fourth was no fresher | “T got it at my Cousin Thompson Wilhoit’s 
or sweeter as the Clore family came down their store,”’ said Mary Jane, still dutifully addressing 
walk, than was Mary Ann, all shining and rosy | herself to the doll, “and my ma says she never 
and freshly curled, dressed in the pink-sprigged | would ’a’ got it if she’d known Ma’y Ann was 
calico, her china-headed baby in her arms. going to have one, but you tell Ma’y Ann, 

The Wilhoits’ house was tightly closed. ‘‘Ma’y | Luemma, I’m glad she—” 

Jane’s gone a’ready,” said Mary Ann. ‘Mary Ann Clore!” rang out in sharp accents 

“They have been mighty close-mouthed about | and shrill, from the Clore faction’s end of the 
their picnic, the Mount Carmelites have,” | boat. The two little figures leaning over the 
remarked Mary Ann’s mother, as they turned | railing started, Mary Ann’s feet slipped, there 
toward the river. ‘‘Cousin Letitia Clore, who has | was a flash of pink skirt, a shriek from every 
kept on speaking terms with most of them, seeing | woman on board, and Mary Ann’s father, still 
her sister married a Wilhoit, she says she couldn’t | hot with angry words recently exchanged with 
get a word out of one of them, and she kind of | the father of Mary Jane, turned, at the farther 
believes they have some new plan afoot this year, | end of the boat, in time to see his little girl go 
just to make us, who are out of it, feel bad.” down, and Mary Jane’s father spring to the rail 

Mary Ann’s father laughed a mighty laugh of | and go over after her. 
scorn, and shifted the mammoth basket of picnic It was in reality but a few moments until the 
edibles from one arm to the other, with the air of | limp and white-faced figure of Mary Ann was 
one who felt himself a match for any number of | handed up and caught in her father’s arms, but 
Mount Carmel congregations. oh, the difference to the divided fold of Mount 

Mary Ann’s mother eyed the basket. ‘It isn’t | Carmel’s congregation that few moments had 
a basket I am proud of,” she confessed, ‘but I | made! 
have been so used to cooking only the meatsand| Mary Ann’s father grasped Mary Jane’s 
substantials, and Maria Wilhoit the sweets, and | father by the hand. ‘Half an hour ago my hand 
putting together, that I am fairly tired out with | was raised to strike you,” he said, “but you have 
it all. Oh, you can frown, Mr. Clore!—I reckon | returned it in a way, please God, I shall never 
you are tired of having the Wilhoits thrown up | forget.” 
at you; you needn’t tell me so again. But it’s| But Mary Jane’s father was too honest to leave 
the truth—the pies are leather and the cake icing | it so. “I might have done it just the same, and 
is disgracefully soft and runny, and the button-| I hope I would, and I am only thankful it has 
holes on Mary Ann’s dress are worked just | turned out as it has, but I have got to tell the 
scandalous, I’m so used to Maria’s doing all the | truth, and when I turned of a sudden and saw 
buttonholing, and me the cutting out. There, | the pink dress, I—I thought it was Mary Jane.” 
there, don’t get angry now. I’m not going to say| On the Sunday following, Mary Jane Wilhoit, 
Wilhoit again to-day.” |in all the bravery of her rosebud delaine, sat 

Here a turn brought them to the river. ‘Land | amid the congregation of Mount Carmel, gazing 
sakes, Mr. Clore,” continued Mary Ann’s mother, | at rows of pews no longer empty, but overflowing 
“what a crowd on the levee waiting for the boat. with the family of Clores, root, branch and rami- 
We are late, sure enough!” fications, among whom sat Mary Ann, pale, but 

Mary Ann dropped her father’s hand. “There’s | smiling, and also in rosebud delaine. 

Mary Jane!’’ she cried, ‘‘and—and—” her voice; But neither Mary Ann nor Mary Jane quite 
grew awed, then shrill, “‘why, Mary Jane’s got a | understood why the congregation all wept when 
pink-sprigged calico, too!’’ | the white-haired minister, who had seen the most 

Mary Jane was there indeed, and not Mary | of them grow up, read for his text from the one 











hundred and thirty-third Psalm: ‘“‘Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

Nor yet did they understand why the words of 
the hymn that followed rang out with such fervor : 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Jesus’ love, 

The fellowship of Christian minds 
Is like to that above. 

While they spent their future days together, 
dressed alike in brown, or spotted, or pink-_ 
sprigged calicoes, Mary Jane’s and Mary Ann’s 
only regret over the once divided fold of Mount 
Carmel was that Luemma, the china-headed doll, 
lay a sacrifice at the bottom of the Ohio. 

Also it was reported, soon after, that Mary 
Ann’s mother pieced two calico quilts, one for 
Mary Jane, one for Mary Ann, made of bits of 
dresses saved from their babyhoods; and the 
central square of each log cabin block was a bit 
of pink-sprigged calico. 

GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
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Walrus Hunt in Kane Basin. 
: A Perilous Moment. 


WALRUS hunt is distinctively an 
Arctic adventure. Some other 
experiences that one may have 
in Greenland one can have in 
a modified form elsewhere. 

One can fall into a crevasse 
in a Swiss as well as in a 
Greenland glacier. One can be 
caught in a terrible snow-storm 
and frozen to death in Dakota, 
or even occasionally in New 
York city. One can sometimes 
be shipwrecked amongst ice-floes in the Missis- 








sippi river. But nowhere except in very high 
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A MOMENT OF 


latitudes can one find any 
creature like the walrus. 

1 doubt whether hunting 
the tiger himself is more 
exciting than hunting this 
ill-tempered amphibian ; for there is usually only 
one tiger at a time to attack the hunter, but there 
are a hundred walrus. And sometimes a tiger 
runs away without a fight, but walrus—never ! 

The Peary Relief Expedition of 1892 first 
hunted walrus about midnight on July 26th 
when we had just reached our most northerly 
point. Our progress, in the Kite, toward the 
Humboldt glacier was checked at the southern 
entrance of Kane Basin by the solid ice-pack. 

It was one of those still, sunlit Arctic nights 
when all the world seems to be waiting for 
something to happen. Not a breath of air was 
stirring ; the black water was smooth as a cup of 
after-dinner coffee. The sun was very low; his 
rays, striking almost horizontally across the 
illimitable white fields, fell upon vast, strange 
ice-shapes floating at the edge of the solid pack. 
It tinged their northern sides with rose, and 
caused long, grotesque shadows to fall behind 
them on the water. 

Creatures were moving about; gulls swept 
around the ship; little auks dived and swam; 
seals raised their heads to peer at us—but all in 
absolute, oppressive silence. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the distant 
shore rang out a series of sharp barks. Every 
member of our party was on deck in a moment. 
Nearly every one had a theory about the noise. 
Some said it was made by one of Peary’s dogs, 
which had escaped from the team over on the 
inland ice, and by a long journey across country 
had come to the shore. Others said the dog 
belonged to some Eskimo family; but, as for 
that, we knew there were no Eskimos so far 
north. 

No one thought of any other animal than a 
dog, for none of us had ever yet heard a walrus 
barking. Long before we left Greenland waters 
we had learned to know that noise very well. 

While, gathered in the ship’s waist, we were 
listening, of a sudden came the whish of water 
falling from some sea-animal’s back. Not a 


hundred feet away, upon the starboard side, was 
poised a big black head fierce with bristly 
mustaches, white tusks and glaring eyes. Before 
any one could level a rifle the head went down; 
there was a good deal of waving about of hind 
flippers, and the next thing we saw was the back 








of the black head a rod or two away, evidently 
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making for some low floating ice-pans in the 
distance. 

By this time our second mate, Mr. Dunphy, 
the keen-eyed, had descried upon these pans more 
walrus. He pointed them out to us—black 
spots on the white floes, like slugs on lily-petals. 
Before we had well made them out the small 
whale-boat was in the water and six of us 
tumbled in. 

Our Eskimo interpreter, Daniel,—if he had a 
native name it was doubtless polysyllabic, full of 
k’s and quite unpronounceable for the white 
man,—perched himself in the bow with his 
harpoon. Mr. Bryant took the steering oar and 
we pulled away. . 

We took to the small boat because walrus are 
shy of big ships. Daniel had hunted walrus 
before but not often, for he lived at Disko and 
the herd rarely swims as far south as that. The 
rest of us had seen only the stuffed walrus in 
museums, and, despite our intimate acquaintance 
with Schwatka’s tales, did not quite realize that 
the live animals are not as tame as the stuffed 
ones. 

As we drew near the ice-pans, one or two of 
the huge beasts stretched up their heads and 
regarded us with most insolent stares. A walrus 
has imperious manners, because he knows that no 
creature in the Arctic dares molest him while he 
is surrounded by friends. 

The attitude he strikes in order to quiz an 
approaching boat is one of exceeding hauteur. 
It exposes his neck, however, and the back or 
side of the neck is his vulnerable spot. Evena 
**40-82"" Winchester bullet will not penetrate the 
skin and underlying blubber of the breast so as 
to reach a vital spot, and, of course, nothing less 
than a small cannon-ball would, from in front, 
reach the brain, protected as it is by the roots of 
the tusks and two or three inches of bone behind 
them. So our marksmen fired at the sides of the 
heads, and, being skilful, succeeded in wounding 

severely two of the 


brutes. 
Forthwith there 
wasa great bellowing 


and scuffling, and 
from all the ice-pans 
the black bodies 
flopped into the sea. 
The gait of a walrus 
on ice is, without 
doubt, the most 
awkward movement 
habitual with any 
living creature. 

We made for one 
of the wounded ani- 
mals and, with some 
trouble, gave Daniel 
a chance to harpoon 
him. One must 
strike a walrus on 
his under side, for 
the skin on his back is impervious to harpoons. 

Quite contented, with our prize in tow, we 
started to row back to the ship, a mile away. 
We had a walrus to mount for the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia; that was all 
we wanted. The other animals had disappeared, 
except a few that watched us from a safe 
distance. 

Presently one of these dived and came up 
nearer us. Before any one could shoot him, he 
was down again, and then up rose his big tusks 
and bristled muzzle not twenty feet away. 
Again his flippers waved in the air ; then followed 
silence. We looked at each other, and stopped 
rowing, to wait. Presently came a rasping sound 
along our keel; then the boat rose, forward. 
Those of us who had not hugged a thwart slid in 
a heap down into the stern-sheets. Higher and 
higher rose the bow. The boat seemed about to 
turn a back somerset. But by good luck, just 
at the critical moment, she slid off sidewise, and 
there, swashing about in the water, was a broad 
black back. 

Somebody found a gun; there were half a 
dozen quick reports, and the walrus turned ove! 
helpless. He was captured with a boat-hook. 

Hardly had we made him fast when some one 
called out, ‘Look there!” and turning to the 
port side we saw one of the most magnificent 
spectacles in the world; the charge of a herd of 
walrus. 

There were thirty or so, in three ranks, dresse«| 
almost regularly, like soldiers. Bearing their 
heads high, with white tusks gleaming fiercely 
and with great red disks of eyes glaring balefully 
through the smother of foam churned up around 
their breasts, they came dashing at us. 

A man may be surfeited with dangers passed 
through; he may have hunted every kind of 
fierce beast; he may even snap his fingers, as 
some veterans do, at the mention of lions or 
tigers or rhinoceroses; but, though he be the 
bravest and calmest of sportsmen, he will find 
his pulses throbbing when he faces a herd o! 
angry walrus. 

They are so big, the walrus, and their tusks 
and bristles look so fierce, and the glare of their 
eyes is so uncanny—it is as if two red moons 
were glaring at you. Then the beasts are sv 
very angry; and if but one of them should get 
his tusks upon the gunwale of the boat, over she 
would go in an instant. A walrus weighs half a 
ton, and is strong in proportion to his weight. 

I thought it was all up with us and so, | think, 
did every one else. But Mr. Bryant, who was ‘0 
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command, shouted, “‘Let them have it, fellows!” 
He played away, and those of us who had 
anything to shoot with followed suit. On came 
the walrus, however, in the teeth of it all, till they 
were within five yards of us, and then some of 
the leaders fell—shot, mostly, in the eyes—and, 
lying on the water, impeded the charge. 
Whereupon the rest, in fear, turned all at once, like 
soldiers, in company, and made off, glaring back 
at us over their shoulders. 

But hardly were they out of range before 
another herd charged on the starboard side and 
then another ahead! 

I don’t remember details after that. How 
many times they came I cannot say, nor how 
many walrus there were. Mr. Dunphy, who 
was watching us from the ship, is said to have 
remarked: ‘“‘By heavens, sir, I believe all the 
walrus in Greenland is there, sir!’’ and to have 
added, “By heavens, sir, I think they’re afraid 
of ’em, sir!” 

I don’t think any of us had time to be afraid. 
I don’t remember anything but the confusion, the 
excitement, the big red eyes, and Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Entriken and Mr. Stokes shouting and 
firing, and the white foam around the white 
breasts, and how heavy the boat was 
to pull with the two dead walrus in 
tow. 

Doctor Mills and I were rowing, 
being without rifles because our leader, 
Professor Hielpin, very wisely deemed 
three guns in a boat enough. 

Once in the midst of the turmoil a 
huge head rose behind me, not a foot 
away. Doctor Mills, who was nearest 
it, drove the spur of an alpenstock 
into it, and Mr. Stokes fired seven shots at it 
out of his forty-four-caliber revolver. We found 
the bullets afterward between the skin and the 
skull, and mostly flattened. The tusks were 
over the gunwale when Mr. Bryant, with his 
Winchester, got a clear shot at the back of the 
neck, and the danger was over. 

After that there were more charges, but 
presently some one shouted that the Kite was 
steaming toward us. Then all at once there 
were no more walrus. 

The sea was as smooth and black as ever. 
Not even a swirl was left to show where the 
walrus, at last aware that they were beaten, 
were swimming away under water. 

We had many another brush with the walrus; 
in fact, there was a fight whenever they came 
within rowing distance. And we had many 
more kinds of experiences with the great brutes— 
so many that the memory of no one stands out 
now more than that of the others. But I am 
quite sure that no one who was in the boat will 
ever forget the element of unexpectedness in the 
first fight. ALBERT WHITE VoRSE. 
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A Brave Little Britisher. 
An incident in the War of 1812. 


HE brave little Britisher was not 
aman. Neither was shea girl. 
She was a small schooner, named 
the Simcoe, and commanded by 
Captain Richardson. She traded 
on Lake Ontario. Her enemies, 

with cordial admiration, called her the “brave 

little Britisher ;’ but she called herself a Cana- 
dian. 

The year was 1812, and the United States had 
gone to war with Great Britain. Canada, which 
seemed the most vulnerable portion of Great 
Britain’s territory, was invaded by American 
armies. At the beginning of the war a small 
Canadian fleet, having its headquarters in the 
harbor of Kingston, held command of Lake 
Ontario. This was a serious check to the 
American advance; and under the guns of 
Sackett’s Harbor, on the other side of the lake, 
the energetic Commodore Chauncey was hard at 
work building a stronger fleet to overwhelm his 
Canadian rivals. 

In an ineredibly short time the American ships 
were afloat, and the Canadian fleet, hopelessly 
overmatched, withdrew sullenly to the shelter of 
the Kingston ramparts. : 

Just at this time occurred the episode which 
forms the subject of my story. The story was 
told me by old Captain Delancey, a retired officer 
of the Royal Navy, who was a member of the 
Simcoe Bride’s crew when she performed her 
memorable feat. 

Delancey had been through many a thrilling 
adventure, and his breast, on state occasions, was 
sraced with a perfect galaxy of medals earned by 
his heroism in battle. But of none of his expe- 
riences would he speak with such pride as of his 
first introduction to an enemy’s broadsides, when, 
in the mad little Canadian schooner, he ran the 
“auntlet of the American fleet outside the harbor 
ot Kingston. He told the story in some such 
Words as these. 





When we sailed from the head of the lake, 
hound for Kingston, we had not the remotest 
idea that Chauncey had got his ships out of 
Suckett’s Harbor. Richardson, our gallant but 
reckless captain, had declared that the Americans 
couldn’t have their fleet ready for service for a 
month yet, and what Richardson said we always 
took as settled. We bowled along down old 








Ontario, in perfect confidence that the lake was 
still under our own control. 

When we caught sight of a squadron tacking 
off Kingston we at first had no thought of danger. 
We fancied the ships were our own, and sailed 
on merrily to meet them. 

“We'll run into Kingston harbor in style,” 
said Captain Richardson, “‘convoyed by His 
Majesty’s ships.” 

We were at this moment about four miles from 
the entrance to the harbor, and the squadron was 
strung out along the whole distance. Just as we 
were nearly abreast of the first ship the mate 
yelled, ‘“They’re not our ships at all! They’re 
Yanks!” 

“By gum!” said Captain Richardson, with a 
little laugh, “‘you’re right. Boys, we’re caught!” 

As the words left his mouth the American flag 
fluttered to the masthead of the nearest ship, and 
a round shot ricocheted across our 
bows, as a signal that we should heave 
to. Half a minute more and the same 
flag was flying over every 
ship in the 
squadron. 


THE “SIMCOE” RUNS THE GAUNTLET. 


“Shall we heave to, sir?” asked the mate, in a 
sulky voice. Yielding was little to his taste; but 
had not the captain acknowledged that the case 
was hopeless, when he said, ‘“We’re caught ?” 

But our captain, whatever he may have said, 
was not yet caught. The Simcoe could not 
fight, that was certain. She carried but five of a 
crew, all told; and we had but one old musket 
among the whole of us. She could not get away 
by beating back against the wind into the open 
lake, for she was already in the midst of her 
enemies, and would be picked up with the 
greatest ease if she should attempt any such 
manceuvre. 

There was only one chance for us: and that 
looked so slim that it was just no chance at all. 
It was to pile on all sail and fly straight on for 
the harbor, running under the guns of every ship 
of the squadron. And this was just what Captain 
Richardson undertook to do. The way we 
cheered him showed that we were all of one 
mind in the matter. 

When every sail was pulling for all it was 
worth, the Simcoe flew like a bird, for we reck- 
oned her at that time the speediest craft on the 
lake. The enemy, meanwhile, had been watch- 
ing us ina puzzled kind of away. They didn’t 
want to knock a little vessel like the Simcoe all 
to pieces with big round shot, when they knew 
she couldn’t fight and felt sure she couldn’t 
escape. In fact, they never dreamed of our trying 
any dodge so wildly reckless as that which we 
were now putting to the test. 

But when Captain Richardson ran the British 
flag up to his peak, right before their very noses, 
and when the Simcoe had raced safely past the 
first two ships of the fleet, their eyes were 
suddenly opened. She must be on some very 
important errand, they concluded, or she would 
not take such ridiculously heavy risks; and 
“Take her or sink her. She carries despatches !” 
was the signal that flew from the commodore’s 
masthead. 

I’ve been in some pretty hot fights, as you 
know ; but as I look back on that run past the 
Chauncey’s broadsides, it seems to me that that 
was about the hottest experience of all. The 
American guns were not very heavy metal, but 
they were long range and well served, and if it 
had not been for the Simcoe’s really remarkable 
speed, her small size and the choppy, pitching 
sea that was running, we’d have been knocked 
into splinters five times over. 

I wouldn’t like to say how many of the round 
shot tore their shattering way through our 
bulwarks, and through our hull, too, but fortu- 
nately above the water-line. Our rigging got cut 
up shockingly, but the canvas was new and 
strong, and the round holes did not much interfere 
with the Simcoe’s sailing capacity. It was little 
less than a miracle, the way our spars escaped ; 
but escape they did, till nearly the end of the 
scrimmage. 

If a boom ora gaff had gone, the game would 
have been up at once; for one of those big brigs 
would have just laid us aboard and threatened to 
blow us out of the water if we did not at once 
surrender. As it was, not one of them got close 
enough to us to handle us in that unceremonious 
way. As each came tacking toward us we gave 
it the slip with great ease, having the wind just 
where we wanted it. We took our peppering as 
best we could, and plunged on into the next 
circle of fire. 

By this time we were getting very near 
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Kingston and safety. We could see the people 
out on the shore and wharves, watching our 
performance ; and pretty large we began to feel, 
I can tell you. But what tickled our pride most 
of all was the action of our enemies. After we 
had succeeded in passing the first three or four 
ships, the Americans got interested in our adven- 
ture, and every ship, when run clear of her 
broadsides, treated us to a rousing cheer. 

Just as we thought ourselves safe, however, 
the end came. First a round shot carried away 
our main boom; but we were already rounding 
to enter the harbor, so we didn’t despair. We 
just cleared away the wreck and kept on, though 
with greatly diminished speed. 

And now the nearest ship, which happened to 
be Chauncey’s flag-ship, began to overhaul us 
rapidly. 

“But we'll makeit!” shouted Captain Rich- 
ardson. 

We shouted in re- 
sponse, and I loaded 
up our solitary musket 


foe. The next moment 
a big round shot crashed 
aboard us, and went 
out below the water- 
line, tearing a mighty 
hole. The green lake 


minutes to float, but 
those few were enough 
to carry us fairly inside 
the harbor, and under 
the fire of Kingston 


guns. And there the 
brave little Simcoe 
sank. 


She went down with 
her flag floating; and 
as she sank we cheered 
like mad, and fired our 
musket in heroic defiance. We heard answering 


cheers from our friends on shore, and other | 


to fire a salute to the | 


water fairly spouted in. | 
We had not many | 
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the heat made them sv lively that they spent their 
time in trying to climb out of the box. 

When I saw this, and reflected that they had 
had plenty of cold air through the gimlet-holes in 
their travelling carriage, but no food, on their 
journey from Florida, I decided that the text- 
books must be disregarded, and they must be 
fed; but they scorned the raw beefsteak and 
other meat which I provided for them. 

For a week we amused ourselves with them. 
Their teeth were white as milk and sharp as 
cambric needles, but they never attempted to bite 
when we let them run up our arms and hauled 
them back by the tail. They simply vented their 
displeasure in funny little hisses. 

They were so active that we could not let them 
all out to exercise on the carpet together. It was 
as much as we could do to look after one of the 
active little fellows at a time. They had a fine 
instinct for good hiding-places, and whisked 
under furniture and behind draperies in the most 
astonishingly agile manner. They were hard to 
see and to dislodge. 

At last we decided to send them as a Christmas 
gift to some friends in Canada. We ordered the 
express, and told the little beasts that they would 
not be allowed to undertake the journey on empty 
stomachs; but they would not touch the meat, 
and had not eaten a mouthful since their arrival. 





Beefsteak on Compulsion. 


We determined to resort to desperate measures. 
One of us held a wriggling, muscular little body ; 
another pried open the expansive mouth with a 
flat key; the third, who would not have laid a 
finger on the “‘snake’”’ for anything, impaled a bit 
of juicy beefsteak on the point of a wooden 
toothpick, and gently inserted it into the reluc- 
tant stomach. 

We all learned the interior construction of 
alligators that evening. The mouth looked as if 
it were lined with rose-colored satin. The 
stomach was simply a big pouch of pearl-gray, 
satin-like skin. It was perfectly empty. 

After we had administered three or four bits of 


answering cheers from the decks of the nearer | beefsteak to one in this painful fashion, we laid 


American ships. 


Then I felt the cold waves | it carefully at the bottom of the sack, and repeated 


washing over me; and the next I knew we were | the process with the next one. 


being picked up by boats from shore, which had 
put off to our help before we went down. 


After their supper we put the little reptiles to 
| bed on the register, and I wrote to our Canadian 


As for the Simcoe, it was not deep water | friends minute directions for feeding them by 
where she sank, and a few weeks later she was | means of three able-bodied persons, a bank key 


raised and refitted, to live out a long term of | and a toothpick. 


usefulness on old Ontario. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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My Alligator Pets. 





Are they attracted by the barm- 
less ugliness of the creature? 


Or is it the charm | that they throve exceedingly. 


The next morning I rose before 
daylight to pack the creatures for their journey. 
I gave them a cushion of excelsior to prevent 

| their rattling round too vigorously, and began to 
lay them in. 

It took me at least half an hour to get those 
four alligators into the box. The heat, and 
| especially the food, had rendered them so uncon- 


NEVER knew any one who was | trollably lively that when I raised the lid to put 
not afraid of a big, or even of a | in the first one, two or three would jump out. 
moderate - sized, alligator; yet | Such a hissing as there was when | rapped their 
nearly everybody who visits | ugly little snouts! 
Florida brings home a baby | screwed on the cover, and sent them off. 
alligator, either stuffed or alive. | 


1 conquered them at last, 


Our friend was delighted with the gift, and 
| with the fun of feeding the pets. He reported 
They were consid- 


that babies and all young animals have for | ered so charming that a woman begged one of 


women and men? 


Once upon a time a man was written to in St. | 


Augustine to send north half a dozen baby 
alligators, and was enjoined to be sure to state 
what food to give them. Weeks passed. As no 
alligators arrived, we had almost forgotten the 
matter when, one day about Christmas time, an 
expressman brought a small box to the door. 

“There’s your snakes,”’ he said. 

“Snakes!” said I. “I’m sure the 
package is not fof me if it contains 
snakes. Are you sure?” 

“Well, it’s full of hisses, anyway. 
And a nice thing it is to send snakes 
in a box bored full of holes like 
them !”’ 

I agreed with 
him; but as the 
box was undoubt- 
edly addressed to 
me, I paid the 
dues, and proceed- 
ed to investigate. 
The contents were 
four little alliga- 
tors, each measur- 
ing about eight 
inches from the 
tip of his snout to 
the sharp point of 
his slender tail. 
But there was not a word in the box about the 
feeding or care of the little beasts, and no letter 
came by mail. 

I was puzzled, because I had been told that 
reptiles hibernate in winter; but I thought my 
information must be erroneous as to alligators 
when I found these creatures engaged in vigorous 
hissing, instead of in sleeping. Who could sleep 
with such a rattling ? 

The weather was bitterly cold, so for their 
comfort I placed an empty soap-box beside the 
register in the floor of one of our rooms, and put 
the alligators in it. In one corner I put a deep 
tin piedish full of water for swimming; in 
another corner was a pile of clean sand in which 
they might burrow, if the hibernating theory of 
the text-books was correct. 

But they would neither swim nor burrow, and 


| heat and food out of season. 


them from him. 


Several weeks passed. ‘The alligators were 








THE ALLIGATORS GROW OBSTREPEROUS. 


again reported as being pampered and fed high, 
and getting to be very obstreperous in Canada, 
when I received a letter from the St. Augustine 
dealer, which I forwarded at once to my friend, 
with no comment save a few dozen exclamation 
points. It said: 

“This is the hibernating time for alligators. 
Keep them in a cool place; let them sleep—in 
fact, they will do nothing else. About the middle 
of March place meat before them. They will 
take it when they want it.” 

Those baby alligators all vanished or died 
before long, but not all of them were victims of 
None of us has 
ever had an alligator pet since that time, but on 
the strength of that experience we are inclined to 
accept the statements of our natural histories. 





ISABEL F. HAPGoOoD. 
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Current Topics. 


By his contributions to the discussion of 
current questions, Mr. Gladstone still serves his 
fellow-men. Asa fine example of activity which 
refuses to recognize a time limit, his work makes 
the world wonder. No indictment for the crime 
of being an old man is brought against him by 
those younger than himself, for he surpasses 
many of them in work done and well done. 

The monument commemorative of the 
centenary of Robert Burns, to be erected in 
Scotland, is to consist of a large number of little 
cottages grouped about a tower. Deserving old 
people are to find a home in the houses, while 
the towér is to receive relics associated with the 
poet. Were Burns to revisit Scotland and look 
upon his monument, who can doubt that sheltered 
poverty and worth, and not carefully guarded 
relics, would stir his sensibilities and meet his 
warm approval ? 


In the State of Minnesota much 
effective work toward the prevention of destructive 
forest fires has been done. Thousands of placards 
warning against starting flames in forest or 
prairie have been distributed. In other ways 
fires have been prevented or checked. The fire 
warden reports that the Indians, with their 
innate woodcraft, are more careful than the 
white people to extinguish fires kindled about 
their camps. The least careful are the farmers, 
really the greatest sufferers from the destruction 
of the forests. 

The need of uniform and stringent 
divorce laws for the entire country was never 
more emphatically set forth than in a recent 
decision of the Kansas Court of Appeals. By 
this decision—in which all the judges concurred— 
between thirty-five thousand and fifty thousand 
divorces are declared invalid. The resulting 
complications in domestic relations and property 
rights are almost beyond estimate, certainly 
beyond adjustment. It is not too much to say 
that the one most conspicuous “relic of barbarism” 
remaining in the United States is the laxness and 
diversity of the laws of divorce. 

West Point is supposed to show the country 
the best way to discipline young men, but each 
year, when the entering class at the academy 
appears, an object-lesson is given in the failure 
of discipline. Hazing and fighting with the fists 
welcome the new cadets. Some offenders are 
caught and punished, but bullying and bruising 
still goon. The root of the evil remains. 

A short method with hazers is within reach. 
Instant expulsion visited upon cadets who violate 
the laws of fairness and decency by hazing would 
break up the evil practice. 

It isa confession of weakness to admit that the 
custom is supported by tradition, the victims of 
one year being the persecutors of the next class 
below them, and that hazing is one of the things 
that can only be regulated and circumscribed. 
{f the authorities say, and mean it: Choose 
between abstaining from hazing and the forfeiture 
of your professional prospects, who can doubt 
but that cadets will drop hazing as they would 
drop any unsavory thing? : 

In a desolate fishing-camp on the 
shores of a northern coast, one thousand miles 
away from home and Boston, there died the 
other day one of the most valuable public men of 
the republic. William E. Russell, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts, who for three terms had 
occupied the executive chair of that state, was 
beloved and revered above most men who reach 
his high position. Why? Because he was a 
manly man, because politics did not spoil him; 
because he was outright and honest, upright and 
true. 

He was a Democrat in political creed; but 
every Republican flag in the state is flying at 
half-mast as we write these words. From the 
shining dome on Beacon Street to the private 
flagstaff that stands beside the plainest summer 
cottage or suburban home, the colors are lowered 
sadly. 

As the halyards which raise and drop them 
come to the solemn pause which halts the stars 
and stripes at the sorrow level, no one cares what 
the dead governor’s politics were. The man 
who voted for him and the man who did not, 
with one heart do honor to his memory. The 
more we think of it, the less we ask why. 
Character is the one sure value. It is the one 
thing that holds fast. The simple, honest motive, 
the manly deed, compel respect and conquer 
love. When the end comes, people think less of 
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what a man believed than how he lived. ‘The 
sorrow level” tells it all. No “‘half-mast orders’ 
are needed from the seat of government when a 
great and good man dies. ‘The people’s flag 
knows how high or how low to fly. 


An amusing story of ingenuous childhood 
is told by a former maid-of-honor in the service 
of Queen Victoria. A little niece of hers visited 
her one day at the court. The queen caught 
sight of the child, and, pleased with her innocent 
prattle, asked the lady-in-waiting to have the 
little visitor come to luncheon some day at the 
palace. The child was taken on an appointed 
day to the royal table. While quite unconscious 
of the honor conferred upon her, she was quiet 
and well-behaved, and not inclined to talk 
unnecessarily. During the luncheon chicken was 
served. The child ate her portion with keen 
relish, and was careful in the use of knife and 
fork. Suddenly she stared at the queen with 
eyes like round towers. Then pointing her 
small finger in the direction of Her Majesty, she 
exclaimed with a tone of reproof : 

“O piggie! piggie!”’ 

The queen had taken one of the chicken bones 
quite delicately in her fingers, but the carefully 
trained child, who had been warned in the 
nursery that this was a breach of propriety in 
young people, could not refrain from repeating an 
expression that she had often heard her governess 
use. Every one at the table was startled, but 
the queen at once led in the laughter, enjoying 
quite keenly the joke at her own expense. 


on 
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SLEEP. 
Sweet Child of Silence, father of soft rest. 


Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings. 
Drummond. 
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Bolting and Bolters. 


This is a great year for “bolting” political 
nominations. Almost every national convention 
has failed to satisfy all the members of the party 
it represented; and delegates to a considerable 
number have either walked ostentatiously out of 
the convention, or have declared that they would 
not support the platform and candidates. 

This is just as it should be. Parties exist for 
the purpose of carrying out certain principles of 
government, and of electing presidents, governors 
and legislatures to put the principles in practice. 
Consequently parties are useful, and in every 
free government party rule not only will be, but 
ought to be, maintained. 

It is, therefore, both wise and necessary that 
men join parties and adhere to them, so long as 
they represent in general the purposes and 
aspirations of their individual members. As to 
minor matters there is properly a mutual tolera- 
tion. 

No man would leave a party, for example, 
because it had declared for one-cent postage, or 
for the admission of Arizona to the Union. Nor 
would a party treat as a deserter one who openly 
rejected such “planks” of the platform. 

When the difference of opinion concerns one of 
the great vital issues of the day, the whole aspect 
of the case changes. The man who clings to his 
party when he thinks it has gone hopelessly 
wrong on such an issue, simply votes against his 
own principles. It is a duty to bolt when one 
believes that the attitude taken by his party is 
injurious to good government and sound policy. 

So the shifting of party relations in this canvass 
is healthy, and in the interest of honest politics. 
Men will vote as they think, and not simply as 
the leaders of their party have bidden them think. 
Nevertheless, when a voter contemplates chang- 
ing his political associations, it is incumbent upon 
him to be very sure that he is right before he acts. 


* 
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The X-Rays in Surgery. 


Ever since the astonishing discovery made by 
Professor Rontgen was published to the world, 
investigators in all parts of the world have been 
conducting experiments with the X-rays. Some 
of them devoted themselves to an improve- 
ment of the Crookes tube, by means of which the 
rays were produced. Others endeavored to 
substitute direct vision for the production of 
negatives on photographic plates. Still others, 
making use of the latest improvements in both 
these directions, have been studying the usefulness 
of the new rays in surgery. 

All three classes of investigators have been 
successful. ‘The tube has been made much more 
efficient ; hundreds of thousands of people have, 
with their own eyes, seen the structure of their 
own hands, or of other parts of the body ; and the 
extent and limit of the value of the rays in 
surgery are fairly well known. 

There seems to be no reason to expect that the 
X-rays themselves are useful in disease. It was 
hoped that, since direct sunlight kills the microbes 
of disease, the new rays might be equally 
destructive. Some persons thought, for example, 
that as the rays could be made to penetrate to the 
structure of the lungs, they might there destroy 
the bacteria of tuberculosis, or consumption. 

The hope is thus far completely disappointed. 
No effect has been perceived when the rays hve 
been concentrated upon the microscopic organisms 





within the human body. But experiment on this 
point is not yet at an end. 

On the other hand there is every ground for 
believing that in surgery and dentistry the new 
rays will prove to be of the greatest value. The 
papers have been full of cases of the detection of 
foreign substances lodged in the tissues which 
surgeons were unable to locate. 

This, however, is but an insignificant part of 
the usefulness of Réntgen’s rays. The surgeon 
can now watch the movement of the internal 
organs. He can see the heart beat, the ribs rise 
and fall in respiration, and other processes. He 
can detect abnormal conditions of bones, joints, 
cartilage, and even muscles. 

Exactly how far the new agent is to be available 
is, of course, yet unknown. But all physicians 
and surgeons will accept the opinion of the 
London Lancet that the rays, coupled with the 
employment of a fluorescent screen, bid fair to 
become a powerful aid in diagnosis. Indeed, it 
is already such an aid; and the time is not far 
distant when apparatus for producing the rays 
must form a part of the equipment of every 
surgeott. 
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A SLUGGARD’S LIFE. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. P 
‘ouper. 


~~ 
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A New Idea. 


Occasional polar exploration has usually re- 
sulted in much suffering, with slight compensat- 
ing accomplishment. -Continuous polar explora- 
tion is now proposed, with the expectation that 
more will be done and less suffered than under 
the old system of Arctic travel and observation. 

Mr. Robert Stein of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey has elaborated a plan of Arctic 
research which has commended itself to eminent 
explorers and men of science. The plan, in 
brief, is as follows: A base of operations is to be 
established at the entrance of Jones Sound, a 
spot in communication with the outer world 
through the annual visits of whalers. A small 
party of white men, with several Eskimo families, 
would constitute the headquarters force. 

From this point, where the explorers could live 
in comparative comfort, expeditions would visit, 
in the course of time, the west coasts of Ellesmere 
Land and Grinnell Land, Baffin Land and other 
regions which invite both by what is known and 
by the unknown. 

Gen. A. W. Greely declares that the west 
coast of Ellesmere Land is “the one field of 
exploration in all the Arctic that promises the 
largest results with the least amount of labor and 
danger.” 

The National Geographic Society, the Imperial- 
Royal Geographic Society of Vienna, and the 
Anthropological Society of Washington approve 
of Mr. Stein’s project. 

Beside the cost in life and suffering, the 
money outlay for Arctic exploration has been 
great. It will therefore be a matter of surprise 
to learn that the estimated cost of the first 
expedition, planned for 1897, is only five thousand 
dollars. 
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Arbitration Negotiations. 


The published correspondence between the 
United States and the British governments 
regarding arbitration shows what progress has 
been made and what are the obstacles in the way 
of satisfactory results. 

The correspondence relates both to the Vene- 
zuela boundary, and to arrangements for a 
treaty of general arbitration. In both instances 
the two governments differ as to what shall be 
included in plans of arbitration. 

As to Venezuela, Lord Salisbury insists that 
occupied territory, by which he means territory 
that was occupied in good faith by British 
subjects January 1, 1887, shall not be subject to 
the decision of a tribunal of arbitration. 

The British proposal is that there shall be a 
commission. of four,—two British subjects and 
two citizens of the United States,—which shall 
investigate and report upon all questions of fact 
concerning the rights of Spain and of the 
Netherlands, respectively, at the time that Great 
Britain acquired British Guiana. If the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Venezuela, on the 
basis of this report, are not able to agree upon a 
boundary line, each of them is to nominate an 
arbitrator and these two a third, and the three are 
to constitute a tribunal of arbitration. The 
boundary line drawn by this tribunal is to be 
binding upon both countries, with the important 
proviso already mentioned, that it shall not give 
to Venezuela any part of the territory which has 
been settled by British subjects. 

Secretary Olney points out three objections to 
this proposal: First, that the commission of four 
might be equally divided in its opinions; second, 
that no provision is suggested for determining 
the existence and good faith of British settlements 
in the disputed territory; and third, that under 
the proposed reservations, if the tribunal should 
award certain territory to Venezuela, it would 
depend upon the caprice of Great Britain whether 
or not she got. it. 

There are other difficulties. What questions 
shall go before the proposed tribunal? And 
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shall the awards of the tribunal be in all cases 
binding? To these questions Lord Salisbury 
and Secretary Olney give different answers. 

Both agree that a tribunal shall be constituted 
by the appointment of arbitrators through judicial 
officers of each nation, the arbitrators thus chosen 
to select an umpire to settle disagreements ; and 
that certain classes of questions, such as com- 
plaints of one power against the officers of the 
other, pecuniary claims for small amounts, diplo- 
matic and consular privileges, and rights of 
fishery, access, navigation or commercial privilege 
shall be submitted to arbitration, and that the 
results shall be binding. 

But with reference to more important questions, 
and especially those that involve territorial claims, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. Secretary 
Olney’s view is that all questions should be 
submitted to arbitration, unless expressly with- 
drawn by the action of our Congress or of the 
British Parliament; and that, when once 
submitted, the awards should be binding upon 
both parties. 

Lord Salisbury cannot agree that the awards 
of the tribunal in cases of territorial claims shall 
be binding without appeal. He would make it 
possible for the defeated litigant to appeal to a 
second tribunal, constituted of three supreme 
court judges of each nation, and the award of 
this tribunal should be binding only if made by a 
vote of five to one. Or he would have the award 
of the first tribunal subject to rejection by either 
power within three months. 

The situation which the correspondence: 
discloses is that of two nations working in good 
temper toward a plan of arbitration, but widely 
at variance upon the form of the plan. The 
differences are serious, but they do not appear 
hopeless. 


~ 
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Well Turned. 


The art and fine spirit of James Russell Lowell 
are still quite frequently spoken of in the literary 
circles of London, and anecdotes of him are told 
with keen enjoyment. On one occasion at a large 
banquet the peculiarities of American speech were 
discussed with English bluntness. Lord 8. called 
to Mr. Lowell loudly, so as to silence all other 
speakers: 

“There is one new expression invented by yout 
countrymen so foolish and vulgar as to be unpar 
donable. They talk of the ‘ashes of the dead.’ 
We don’t burn corpses. No Englishman would 
use a phrase so absurd.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Lowell, gently, “your poet 
Gray says, speaking of the dead: 

“ *E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 


“And in the burial service of the Church of 
England it is said, ‘Dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes.’ We sin in good company.” A cordial 
burst of applause greeted this prompt rejoinder. 

A clever New York girl made an equally apt 
rejoinder last winter in London. She was invited 
to meet the Prince of Wales at breakfast with 
some other Americans. During breakfast the 
prince rallied her countrymen good-humoredly on 
the liberty taken by Americans in “clipping the 
king’s English,” robbing words of letters in pro- 
nunciation. After they had risen from table he 
found the shy little girl in a corner, and asked her 
kindly, “What in London has most impressed 
you?” 

“Sinpul, your highness,” was the timid reply. 

“Sinpul?” said the puzzled prince. 

“Oh yes! There is nothing in the town as 
wonderful to me.” 

“I am afraid,” he said, with a slight expression 
of annoyance, “that you know my London better 
than I. Sinpul? Is it a theatre—a café—what is 
it?” 

“A church, your highness. We Americans would 
call it St. Paul; but as you call St. John, Sinjun, 
this, it seems, must be Sinpul.”’ 

The prince laughed heartily, and declared him 
self fairly worsted. 


~~ 
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A Plain Word to Girls. 


In the quieter suburbs of the largest American 
cities are many private hospitals under the care o! 
specialists m nervous diseases, which are filled 
with patients, mostly women, who are taking the 
“rest-cure.” They are not only fashionable women 
worn out by incessant gaieties, but reformers and 
philanthropists, who, urged by the best motives 
have accepted one public duty after another until 
their nervous systems have given way under the 
strain. 

From every part of the country come complaints 
of the terrible “pace” required of the active 
women of to-day, especially in our large cities 
There is so much to learn and todo! Both girls 
and matrons must strain every nerve to keep up 
with the incessant demands of education, society 
and charity. ; 

A French lady, who not long since visited this 
country, described in a private letter, a day which 
she spent with a leading woman in Boston. “She 
went to a club meeting, visited a prison, gave 4! 
hour to the slums as a visiting nurse, gave a dinne! 
to her brother archzologists, and wound up the 
night with a ball, although she had risen with th 
dawn to scribble an article for a daily paper. ! 
France,” she slyly added, ‘“‘we women have not > 
many public virtues, but neither have we nervy’ 
prostration!” 

Seven years ago a prominent woman in one 
our large cities said one day, “This current ©! 
progress is carrying women off of their feet. Iai 
going to find a harbor for myself.” 

She chose one charitable work in the churcl 
which she gave earnest, unceasing attention. Sl 
refused all invitations to join other organization 
or to go to clubs, teas or other crowds 

A few friends, among whom were able men iG!!! 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


brilliant women, came gladly to her house, which | and giving to them all much of the credit which 


had the rare charm of quiet and repose. 


Behind | was supposed by the people to belong to himself | 


its doors there was ample time for therough, leis- alone. 


urely work, for thought, for study and for amuse- 
ment. She read books, not reviews of books. She 
was a strong helper to her husband and children. 
In a word, she did not race or struggle; she lived. 

Women who make such harbors of their homes 
are not likely to lose any part of their lives in 
attacks of hysterical depression, nor in hospitals 
for the rest-cure. 





POOR CAROLINE. 


Bismarck could forgive, but he wished to do it 
after proper solicitation. 
Danish war, Field-Marshal Wrangel, who was at 
the head of the Prussian troops, was exceedingly 
annoyed, at one point, to be telegraphed not to 
advance farther, and he returned a message telling 
King William that “These diplomatists who spoil 
the most successful operations deserve the 
gallows.” 

After that, Bismarck ignored him completely, 
and one day they met at the king’s table, where it 
was especially awkward to preserve a coldness 
Wrangel called everybody Du, and presently he 
turned to Bismarck, who was seated next him, and 
said, “My son, canst thou not forget?”’ 

“No,” was the curt reply. 

After a pause, Wrangel began again. 

“My son, canst thou not forgive?” 

“With all my heart,” said Bismarck, and the 
breach was healed. 

But when an offence was public rather than 
personal, he showed that he could be lenient even 
to the undeserving, especially if they struck his 
sense of humor. 

In 1863, a Princess Caroline of Reuss had imposed 
a special tax upon her subjects, in order to pay for 
the marriage of one of her daughters. The act 
was severely commented on by the press, and the 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin’s funny paper, published a 
caustic poem on the subject, for which Dohm, its 
editor, was given five weeks’ imprisonment. But 
when he had served out a month of his time, a 
cartoon appeared in his paper, showing him 
confined within the cage-like iron work of a huge 
crinoline, while his colleagues stood about, full of 
sympathy. Beneath the print was the legend, 
“Crino-caro-line.” 

The king was so amused at the cartoon that 
Bismarck had no difficulty in getting him to let 
Dohm out of jail. And then he wrote to the editor: 

“I beg to inform you that his majesty the king 
has seen fit to remit the remainder of your five 
weeks’ imprisonment. The charming cartoon in 
your last issue has not been without influence on 
this decision; but may I combine a personal 
reqvest with this intimation, and beg you now to 
leave poor Caroline alone?” 





EFFECT OF AN AUDIENCE. 


One of the peculiarities of the oratorical temper- 
ament is that it is subject to what our grand- 
mothers called “‘vapors,’’ or depression of spirit. 
In such a mood a molehill seems a mountain, and 
a grasshopper is a burden. Mental effort is impos- 
sible, and an engagement to speak in public as 
repugnant as is the sound of the dinner-gong to a 
seasick passenger. The only cure for such an 


attack of spleen is to get, by hook or crook, the | 
orator before the audience, where the excitement | 


will put him mentally and physically on his feet. 

In 1859 Thomas Corwin, Ohio’s most eloquent 
orator, had consented to deliver the oration at the 
celebration of the Fourth of July on the Tippe- 
canoe battle-grounds. The night before the cele- 
bration, Mr. Corwin called his son-in-law, Mr. 
Sage, to his room and told him that he had been 
unable to sleep and was much discouraged about 
his address the next day. He had tried to think 
over his speech, but his memory had failed him, 
and he was afraid he would make a failure. His 
son-in-law advised him to dismiss the speech from 
his mind and go to sleep. 

The next morning Mr. Corwin felt so indisposed 
that he announced his inability to speak. The 
marshal of the day finally persuaded him to ride 
out to the grounds and take a seat on the platform, 
whence he might explain to the people why he was 
unable to deliver the oration, and thus lessen their 
disappointment. 

At the proper time, Mr. Corwin rose to make his 
upology; but as he looked over the audience of 
forty thousand persons, that “sea of upturned 
faces” stirred both body and brain. He made a 
few commonplace remarks, and then struck upon 
the first sentence of the manuscript he had pre- 
pared. 

“It is all right, he will speak,” whispered Mr. 
Sage to the president of the day. 

It was all right; the orator went on and spoke 
‘or two hours. The manuscript he had prepared 
was the introduction of the speech—a page and a 
half of legal eap—which Mr. Sage had read the 
day before. The audience made the sick man 
Well, and an orator again. 





GENERAL GRANT’S MAGNANIMITY. 


At the beginning of the | 








An incident not given in the published biogra- 
jiles Of General Grant, but which is authentic, | 
roWS @ pleasant light on the strict sense of 
~lice of that famous soldier. | 
When raised by Congress to the rank of general | 
‘te armies of the United States, he was the | 
popular hero of the day; and the public, engrossed 
‘ th the successes of their idol, were perhaps a | 
‘le indifferent to the work accomplished by | 
‘her military leaders. 
\t all events this seemed to be the opinion of | 
‘cheral Grant, for on the night in which he 
“ived the announcement of the promotion con- | 
vrred upon him, he wrote long letters to Gen- 
als Sherman, Meade and Sheridan, recounting 
letail to each man the deeds by which he had 
‘ctually served the cause for which he fought, | 


In each case the letter was received with much 
pleasure, but a little surprise and perplexity, none 
of the three commanders knowing at the moment 
of receiving the letter what had so suddenly 
drawn forth this earnest, cordial approval. 

The next morning’s newspapers, which brought 
the intelligence of General Grant's elevation to 
supreme command, gave a new meaning and force 
to his just and friendly words. 

The act was prompted by the same modest and 
generous spirit which induced the Duke of Wel- 
lington in his formal reports of battles and victories 
to speak of “the English troops” as the intelligent 
and conquering force, and never “I.” 


A MIXED-UP FAMILY. 


A queer family relationship is the result of a 
marriage ceremony that was recently performed 
by a New York alderman. When the couple 
appeared at the city hall, Lena Ernest, who is forty, 
stout and bashful, leaned upon the thin and un- 
muscular arm of Morris Stahl, sixty-six, wrinkled, 
stooped and snowy-haired. The old man nervously 
explained, says the New York J ournal, that matri- 
mony was the object of their visit. 


“You see,” he told the alderman, “we live in 
Jersey City, and we have decided to get married— 
for the children’s sake, not ours, you know. It’s 
a little bit mixed, isn’t it, Lena?” 

Lena nodded and braced herself to speak. Said 
she, “I am a widow, and Morris Stahl’s former 
wife was my brother’s daughter. Morris and I 
have agreed to get married, so that I may become 
a mother to my niece’s children. 

“We find it difficult to decide what our relation- 
ship to the children will be.” The woman went 
on, “My brother’s daughter is my niece; to her 
children I become grandaunt and stepmother. 
Being stepdaughters they become stepsisters to 
me—” 

Right here the alderman looked enviously at a 
bottle of lavender salts that Lena held in her 
hand. Lena paid no attention to the glance, but 
proceeded: 

“And their father on marrying me becomes their 
brother-in-law. Now, I figure it, as they are aunts 
to their brother-in-law’s (their father’s) children, 
they also become their own aunts.” 

_ At this point Lena brought the lavender salts 
into play, her infinite relief. 

“If you earry the relationship any further,” 
ejaculated the alderman, “you might say the 
children’s stepfather and stepmother also become 
their grandfather and grandmother, or uncles to 
their second cousins on the mother’s and father’s 
side, three times removed, or both, I give it up.” 


DOCTOR McCOSH’S PRAYER. 


An amusing story of the fervor and forgetfulness 
of President McCosh of Princeton, vouched for by 
a graduate of that university, is told in the Newark 
Call: 


The venerable doctor was accustomed to lead 
the morning exercises in the chapel ever ey and 
during the exercises he gave out the notices to the 
students. The closing exercise was a fervent 
prayer by the doctor. 

One morning after he had read the notices, a 
student came up with another notice that Professor 
Karge’s French class would be at nine o’clock that 
day instead of half-past nine, as usual. Doctor 
McCosh said it was too late, but the student insisted 
that Professor Karge would be much disappointed 
if the notice were not read. 

The exercises went on, and the doctor forgot all 
about the notice. He started to make the final 

rayer. He prayed for the President of the United 

tates, the members of the Cabinet, the senators 
and representatives, the governor of New Jersey 
the mayor and other officials of Princeton, and 


| then came to the professors and instructors in the 


college. 

In the meantime Professor Karge’s notice came 
into his mind, and the assembled students were 
astonished to hear the president say, “And, O 
Lord, bless Professor Karge, whose French class 
will be held this morning at nine o’clock, instead 
of at half-past nine, as usual.” 





FORMIDABLE FLUNKIES. 


Canon who, as the friend of the Marquis 
of Lorne, Lord Dufferin, and other men of posi- 
tion, is entertained at great houses when in 
England, confesses that while he travels second- 
class, for financial reasons, it is his custom to 
alight at the second station from his destination, 
where he buys a first-class ticket for the remainder 
of the journey. 


“Not that it would in the least matter to my 
hosts whether I travel second or third-class,” he 
says, “but the truth is I haven’t the cheek to face 
the magificent liveried fellows sent to meet me, 
who look open disapproval of second-class carriage 
guests!” Something of the canon’s feeling was 
doubtless experienced by an old Scotchwoman, 
of whom London Tit-Bits relates the following 
anecdote: 

When Her Majesty was at Balmoral recently, 
she visited an old cottager living near. On leaving, 
Her Majesty graciously said to the old lady who 
had been entertaining her, “Well, Mrs.—, you 
will now no longer be afraid of me, and I shall 
expect you to pay me a visit.” 

“Ah, ma’am,” replied the old dame, “it’s not 
It’s them grand servants.” 





yerself I’m afeard on. 


A MAN-TRAP. 


Those whose acquaintance with clams extends 
only to “little-necks on the half-shell” will be slow 
to think evil of any members of so delightful a 
family. But the shy and peaceful “little-neck” 
has some big brothers who vigorously resent any 
attempt to pry into their personal affairs. 


Men have accidentally stepped into the open 
jaws of these huge clams at low tide, and the 


clams, closing their jaws, have held them fast | 


until the tide rose, when the men were drowned. 
Other men have reached for a lure in the form of a 
luminous spot. The instant they touched it the 
shells of a clam closed on their arms and in a few 
minutes the men were drowned. 

Some of these clams that trap men are found 
embedded in the coral reefs of the Pacifie and 
Indian oceans, and the men captured are pear!- 
divers. The flesh of one of the huge clams some- 
times weighs twenty pounds, and added to that is 
the five hundred pounds or more of shell. The 
shell is sometimes five feet long by two and three- 
quarters wide. 


frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
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mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [Adv. 








_BRASS BAND 


pictures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
Form a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
ihe “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music.” 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO, 


To Steam... 
«Engineers, 
Machinists, Electrical 


Workers, Draftsmen, 
Carpenters, P'umbers, 





| STEAM. g% 
ENGINEERING | 


(Loco., Stationary and i 
| Marine); Hlectricity; 













Mechanics; Mechanic- . “ / 
and Architectural | — cage yeni 
Drawing; Plumbing; 7 Surveyors, and young 


men wishing to learn 
trades and professions. 


The International 


Heating; Architecture; 
Mining; Civil Engi- 
neering, ete. Referen- 
ces Everywhere. Free 

veulare State Sub- Correspondenee Schools 


sect you wish to Study. v Box #22 Secrantor, Pa. 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


direct from Importe Con- 
sumers. For 19 years we have been offer- 
ing to Clubs and Consumers, Pre- 
miums of Dinner,Tea and Toilet Sets, 
Silver Ware, Table Linen, Lace Cur- 
tains, etc., a// of our own importation, and 
hought for Cash direct from manufac- 
turers. Large discounts on goods sold with 
out premiums. Our fully illustrated 170- 
»age Catalogue will interest, and we will be pleased 
o mail YOU one upon receipt of your address. 
LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


A Perfect Pair of .. 


Letter Scales 


weighing as correct as the most 
accurate scale made. Packed in 
a neat box and mailed to any ad 
dress for 10 cents. 
CHAFFEE & SELCHOW, 
451 West 125th Street, - New York. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
(Adv. | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is 80 com- | 
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The perfection of saddle 
construction, Preveuts stilf- 
ness, soreness and chafing. Kecom- 
mended by Physicians. Price ®5.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charg 





| 2 e. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


‘Dr. Lyon’s 









Perfect 


a 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


EARN A GOLD WATCH. 





“ oe 
Pays You 
Introduce 


W. G. Baker 4)” wento 


TEAS, SPICES AND BAKING POWDER. 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting 
in total to 560 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
D ted Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. L. D. Breper, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: ‘*It is an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and when diluted with water, a 
pleasant beverage.”’ 














High 
Grade 





Bicycles 
Shipped anywhere 
Cc. O. D., at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
$100 *Oak wood’ for857.50 
605 ‘Arlington’ * $45.00 
“ 


& * $37.50 
$20 Bicycle 


“+ $10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 lbs ; all styles and prices. Large illustrated ct Gi free. 
CashBuyers’Umion,162 W.VanBurenSt.B-477 Chicago 


VEEDER 
Cyclometer. 


(Cut exact size.) 


Weight 1 oz. For % 
and 28-inch wheels. 





proof. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Booklet. 





VEEDER MFG. CO., 
606 State St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Waterproof 


your skirt edges with 


Duxbak 
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'It keeps them dry and whole and it 
never fades. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
| “Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
| book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 

} S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Guaranteed Absolutely 
ccurate. 
| 
Water-proof and dust- 


Price, nickeled,. . $2.00. | 
Price, gold-plated, $5.00. | 


VELVETEEN | 
BINDING | 





Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 200 lbs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle ; or sell 75 Ibs. for a 
Boy's Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl's 
Bicycle; 225 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a 
Pairy Tricycle. 

These articles are within the 
reach of Ladies and Gentlemen 
and bright Boys and Girls. Ex 
press or freight paid if cash is 
sent with order. Send address 
on postal for Catalogue, Order- 
sheet and particulars. 


- G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


23,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 
tisements were submitted in competition 
forthe Columbia Bicyclerecently offeredas 
a prize. The winning collection was sent 
by H. F.Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 
tained 2,089 different advertisements of 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 















This contest has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure popularity 
of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
ity can only be maintained at its un- 
varying standard 
by asking one +100 TO ALL 
unvarying price ALIKE. 
Hartford Bicycles are ate, —— pst 
Satalogue by mail for 
the sort for which $100 two 2-cent stamps, or 
is usually esked— s free if you call on 
$70, $65, $50, $45. the Columbia agent. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 
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Toilet Powder, 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities | 
as a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. | 
j Delightful after shaving. 
*rickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
rn, etc. Removes Blotches, 
skin smooth and healthy. 
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FREE 
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IEXACT SIZE OF PICTURE 


with Complete Outfit 


for taking and developing 
Six Negatives and print- 
ing Twelve Pictures. 

Prepaid to any part of the U. 8. for 


Takes Five Pictures on 
(no kinky films to handle). Makes it easy to develop and finis 
pictures, which is half the pleasure of amateur photography, at 
ininimum cost. 

ash Light, or Time Exposure. j 
will not distort. Made of seamless metal, handsomely finished 
pares 
tested and guaranteed. 
picture. Chieago Camera Co., Room 32 Garden City Bik., Chicago 
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Camping Out. 


Now that midsummer ps be are here, 
And hours are long and skies are clear, - 
Tis time to leave the crowded street 
For distant woodlands cool and sweet; 
There pitch the tent near by a broo 
Where trout swim hungry for the hook, 
There loaf and hunt and read, and live 
In manner plain and primitive, 
Enjoying Nature as a bird 

Enjoys her,—every sign and word 
Interpreting, until the heart, 

Of Nature’s own becomes a part. 


Of rugged rocks an oven rude 
The hearthstone of your solitude— 
Suftices well to cook your fish 

And lend a flavor to the dish ; 

Or yet to send the fragrance up 
Of spicy coffee from the cup. 


What joy to waken with the sun 

And find the fresh grass overspun 
With webs of gossamer, and see 

The sunbeams steal from tree to tree, 
Dropping their gold along the way, 
To guide the shining feet of Day! 


Then when the breakfast hour is o'er, 
To loiter down along the shore 

With rod and line, and tempt the trout 
From his retreat to venture out! 


Perchance a book would best beguile,— 
Then lie down where the sun can smile 
Upon you reading, prose or rhyme, 
The wood-stream singing all the time, 
Above you birds, around you tlowers,— 
Heedless be now the flying hours! 


Or distant mountain heights may urge 
Your feet to find the dizzy verge 

Whence, looking forth, the world you know 
Lies outstretched in God’s hand below, 
And you, the master of it all, 

A speck jufiniiesimal! 


Ah, it is good just once to see 
The finite with Infinity,— 

To see and feel and comprehend 
A little the All-loving Friend! 


Now back again, the fires are lit 

And round the blaze the comrades sit 
Exchanging stories, weaving tales, 
Until Invention flags and fails. 

Then Slumber calls them to recline 
On fragrant pillows of the pine,— 

To sleep and dream and wake to be 
Grateful to God who made them free! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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The Unknown Minister. 


An incident has lately been republished, that 
happened in connection with the Brick Church, 
founded in the little town of Salem, New 
York, in 1769, and the account appears in the 
local history written by Miss H. W. Williams. 

The Rev. Samuel Tomb was installed pastor 
of this church in 1806. For eighteen years he 
labored faithfully with little apparent result. 
The old members were dying out of the church, 
and there were none ready to take their 
places. 

The minister was almost in despair. He could 
not endure the thought that this old and honored 
church should dwindle until its life and very 
name were gone. 

At this critical time a dusty traveller found his 
way to Salem. He came on a Saturday night, 
tired, unknown, and promptly introduced himself 
to the minister of the place. The stranger 
explained that there were no religious services in 
the town whither he had intended to go, and so 
he had travelled out of his way that he might not 
be without the Word of God on the Sabbath. 

This Christian devotion appealed to the dis- 
heartened pastor, and before the evening was 
over he had confided his troubles to the stranger, 
and had asked him to preach the next day. This 
invitation the unknown clergyman accepted. 

As usual, the older people came to church the 
next morning from a listless sense of duty, and 
the younger people, if any came, were prepared 
to be bored; but before the new minister had 
spoken ten minutes, every one in the house was 
attentive. When the sermon came to an end— 
and history relates that its strange text was taken 
from Job 1: 3—there was great excitement in the 
staid congregation. That night the church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. People came 
from a great distance to hear the new truth—or 
rather, the old truth told in a new way. 

After service the travelling minister asked the 
elders to remain. These he catechized as if they 
had been children. ‘‘How long have you been a 
church-member? How long an elder? What is 
your religious state of mind? What real work 
are you doing for the Master? Do you hold 
neighborhood prayer-meetings? Do you ever 
hold religious conversation with people who are 
indifferent to the claims of religion? If not, why 
not?” 

At the end of these searching questions, which, 
though expressed in the ecclesiastical phraseology 
of the times, were direct and impressive, the 
unknown clergyman exacted of the elders and 
leading women of the church a promise to lead an 
active Christian life, and not leave all religious 
work to a worn-out minister. 

That Sunday was the beginning of a notable 
religious awakening. The unknown minister, 
whose burning words saved a community from 
spiritual decay, never visited the town again. 
Even his name has been forgotten, but his work 
remains. It is imperishable. 

Such history as this has repeated itself over 
and over again. Nations have had their unknown 
heroes, and hearts their unknown angels. Drowsy 
and apathetic souls need a special warning; and 
if it comes by a méssenger unannounced and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


unfamed, divine wisdom knows the reason why. 
None ean better afford to be forgotten by men 
than those who work for God. 
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Face to Face. 


In Lafeadio Hearn’s beautiful ““Kohoro”—a study 
of Japan—is a curious dramatic scene depicting 
Japanese modes of justice. <A criminal, a man 
who had murdered a public officer, was arrested 
and brought back to the town where he must be 
executed. A great throng of people went to the 
station to see his arrival. A foreigner would 
naturally have expected to hear expressions of 
anger, or even to witness violence. 

The train halted in the usual scene of hurry and 
noise. Outside the barrier, we waited for nearly 
five minutes. Then, pushed through the wicket 
by a police sergeant, the prisoner appeared, a 
large, mild-looking man with head bowed down 
and arms fastened behind his back. Prisoner and 
guard halted in front of the wicket, and the people 


pressed forward to see, but in silence. Then the 
Officer called out: : 
“Sugihara San! Sugihara O Kibi! Is she 


present?” ; 

A slight, small woman standing near me, with a 
child on her back, answered, “Hai!” and advanced 
through the press. This was the widow of the 
murdered man; the child she carried was his son. 

At a wave of the officer’s hand, the crowd fell 
back so as to leave a clear space about the 
prisoner and his escort. In that space the woman 
and the child stood facing the murderer. The 
hush was of death. 

Not to the woman at all, but to the child only 
did the officer speak. He spoke low, but so clearly 
that I could catch every syllable: 

“Little one, this is the man who killed your 
father four years ago. You had not then been 
born. That you have no father to love you now is 
the a of this man. Look at him. Look well 
at him, little boy. Do not be afraid. It is painful, 
but it is 4 duty. Look at him!” . 

Over the mother’s shoulder the boy gazed, with 
yn wide open as in fear; then he n to sob; 
then tears came; hut steadily and obediently he 
still looked into the cringing face. 

The crowd seemed to have stopped breathing. 
1 saw the prisoner’s features distort. I saw him 
—— dash himself down upon his_ knees, 
despite his fetters, and beat his face into the dust, 
erying out the while in a passion of hoarse 
remorse: 

“Pardon! pardon! pardon me, little one! That 
I did, not for hate was it done, but in mad fear 
only, in my desire to escape. Very, very wicked 

have been; great, unspeakable wrong have I 
done you. But now for my sin I go to die. I wish 
todie. Iam glad todie. Therefore, O little one, 
be pitiful! Forgive me!” 

e child still cried silently. The officer raised 
the shaking criminal. The crowd parted left and 
pe to let them pass. Then, quite suddenly, the 
whole multitude began to sob; and as the bronzed 

rdian_ passed, saw what I had never seen 
fore: the tears of a Japanese policeman. 
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An Honest Statesman. 


Jules Simon, the celebrated French statesman 
who died not long ago, willingly endured “plain 
living” that he might indulge “high thinking.” 
Louis Napoleon was anxious that Simon should 
join the imperial party, but from his chair at the 
Sorbonne he spoke scathingly of the coup d’état as 
an outrage against liberty. His lectures were 
suppressed in consequence, and the honest lecturer 
had to begin the battle of life over again, as he had 
no private fortune. Every lecture-room in France 
was closed to him, and he was compelled to find 
his audiences in Belgium. 


He returned to France in 1861, to establish a 
number of model lodging-houses for working 
people, with money that had been contributed for 
that purpose. The emperor welcomed him back, 
and approved the scheme; but hinted to " 
through the medium of a friend, that any such 
houses must be opened “‘under the patronage of the 
emperor.” 

To this Monsieur Simon replied that he would do 
no such thing ; the money had been raised without 
the emperor’s aid, and he did not propose to give 
credit where it was not due. hereupon the 
emperor told the police to watch him as a danger- 
ous man. 

At the same time the emperor set Monsieur 
Simon’s old friends, who had bowed to the impe- 
rial yoke, to tempting him to cast in his lot with 
them. he Empire wanted a man of tact, sense 
and spirit to undertake the Education Department. 
“A salary of twenty thousand dollars a year,” 
said one. “House-rent free, patronage and per- 

uisites,” insinuated another. “The chance of 

joing gi ,’ put in a third tempter. “And the 
friendship of the empress, who reads all your 
books and admires them,” said a fourth. 

M. Jules Simon was lodging on a fifth floor. The 
rooms were not large nor the furniture sumptuous. 
He retorted with « quiet smile: 

“T attach little importance to forms. I am an 
advocate of simple freedom. Bring me liberty in 
any form, with the Orleans princes, with the 
Republic, or even with Napoleon, and I am ready 
to serve ag But 1 am not a footman, and the 
ministership you would give me under a régime 
such as this would be a menial office, and nothing 
more.” 
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Ten Cents’ Worth of Future. 


There are still many people who think they can 
learn something of the future, or discover how to 
get rich without work, by consulting “seers” and 
“prophets.” But it is not often that one gets so 
much information and good advice, even for the 
usual fee of a dollar, as an Illinois youth got for 
ten cents. He sent his dime and a letter asking 
for a “prediction,” to what he supposed was the 
address of a “seer” in Boston. In a few days he 
received the following reply, written on the sta- 
tionery of a great railway company, and signed by 
aman whose industry and ability have made him 
a respected officer of that company: 


DEAR Sir.—Your favor of the twenty-first, 
addressed to Box 213, found its way into the office 
of a hardware firm who rent that box. They felt 
that they could not do you justice in the way of 

redictions, and so turned the letter over to me. 

his is not strictly my line of business, but I will 
try to give you your money’s worth. 

Now, judging from your age, as stated,—twenty- 
nine years,—I should say you are not an old man; 
but you are certainly old enough to know better. 

The sample of hair enclosed is not coarse enough 
for an Indian’s, so I know you are not of that race. 
Besides, no Indian would +g ged ten cents on 
his “future” when he could buy red fiannel or 
war-paint with it. 

I notice that you want to marry a rich girl, and 





that you “prefer one with blue eyes and golden 
hair,” and you ask what your chances are. I 
should ej they were about the same as your 
chances of getting struck by lightning or — 
elected President of the United States. Such 
things do happen, but the danger isn’t enough to 
seer aman awake nights, worrying about it. 
Besides, the man who values his future at ten 
cents is likely to find the highway of love pretty 
hard sledding. 

You want to know how you can be sure to have 
more money at the end of the year than you have 
now. That is easy: Save more between times. 

Now, young man, your future will depend entirely 
on yourself. Every man is the architect of his 
own fortunes, and can build them up at will. It 
would do you no good to know your future ahead 
of time, for then it would cease to be a future, and 
the uncertainties which every man has to _—— 
for, and which show whether he is good for any- 
thing or not, would be eliminated. 

You can’t make a success of life by getting your 
future in advance and then quietly sitting down 
and waiting for it to mature. The best way is to 
get an Oriental hump on yourself, and hustle while 
you wait. Find a hoe and a turnip patch, or, when 
you feel like going courting, take a buck-saw and 
call on, the woodpile, and your future will take 
care of itself. 

I feel that this is all I can afford to give you for 
ten cents. Very truly yours, 

H. D. BLANK. 

P. S.—A friend of mine and myself have appro- 
priated the ten cents. 
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Cradle-Song. 


To sleep the corn is sinking, 
For heavy hangs its h ; 

The timid flowers are shrinking 
From darkness in their bed. 


The evening breezes flocking, 
Like gentle angels blest 
Come softly, softly rocking 
The corn and flowers to rest. 


Just as the flowers are shrinking, 
So timid, too, art thou, 

And as the corn-heads sinking, 
So nods thy dear head now. 


And sounds of evening winging, 
Like gentle angels blest, 
Come round thy cradle, singing 
My darling one to rest. 
From the German by J. Edmund V. Cooke. 
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Thrilling Indeed. 


Among a series of “Thrilling Moments,” pub- 
lished by the Outlook, is the story of a “narrow 
chance” in the Irish Channel, at ten o’clock of a 
very foggy night. The whistle of the Hooper, a 
freight and cattle ship, was blowing every ten 

ds, when idenly, away off to starboard, 
came a thin, squeaky whistle in return. Then it 
sounded again, and this time it was louder. 


The captain sprang to the engine-room telegraph, 
and in a moment the thud of the engine ceased 
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work was worth, and a couple of complimentary 
tickets. That night the laundryman came to the 
exhibition. He was just as cool as ever, but you 
could see that he was pleased, easy enough, when 
the giraffe came out wearing the collar that had 
been done up in his laundry. 
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Suppressed. 


The bitterness of contests long past becomes 
occasionally in- the retrospect merely amusing. 
What young American does not to-day think with 
respect and admiration of Wendell Phillips, as a 
man both good and gifted, and how many times 
annually are extracts from his speeches delivered 
by ambitious boys and girls in school! Yet, in 
a recent autobiographical article, Miss Ellen 
Robbins, the flower-painter, tells how a neighbor, 
happening to inquire of Mrs. Robbins, her mother, 
in the days when pro-slavery and abolitionist 
feeling ran highest, where her daughters were, 
was answered that they had gone to hear Wendell 
Phillips. The inquirer was overcome with aston- 
ishment and dismay; she gave a groan of horror 
and exclaimed reproachfully, “Those beautiful 
girls!” 

The girls did not suffer from the experience; 
and one of them, Miss Robbins herself, was 

resent one night not long after, when Theodore 

arker delivered one of his trenchant addresses 
before an audience in which were elements both 
friendly and hostile. 

“There was,” she relates, “a sort of sulphuric 
atmosphere, an indescribable rustle in the audi- 
ence (a large one), when a boy with a face that 
seemed to say, ‘Do you want to fight?’ stood boldly 
out in the floor in front of his desk and glared at 
Mr. Parker, his cap on one side of his head. 

“Mr. Parker, looking at him through his gold- 
bowed spectacles, paused, and said in very quiet 
tones, ‘Little boy, it would be good manners if you 
sat down.’ , 

“The boy dropped into the front seat as if a 
string had been pulled. 

“*And,’ said Mr. Parker, ‘it would be still better 
manners if you took off your hat.’ 

“The hat came off at once, and the speaker went 
on undisturbed.” 





Laughable Ignorance. 


The Bookman prints three anecdotes, “all strictly 
true,” which go to prove that what is called literary 
culture is still far from universally diffused in the 
United States. It will be noticed that the stories 
are impartially distributed, East, West and South 
being represented. 

The scene of the first is laid in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where a young lady was asked by 


her uncle to make some purchases, of which he 
gave her a written list. The first item was “Scott's 





Every sailor on board stood still. So did the oxen 
and sheep. Sodid every ing: and we blew again. 
We went on sounding, whistling, listening, giving 


opinions. 

Fift: ds had p d, and we were about to 
blow for the four-thousandth time, when away off, 
abreast on the port side, came another high squeak. 
The time, the direction, the kind of whistle were 
noted, and we kept on. 

A minute passed, and we whistled. Another, 
and we blew again. A third, and then—But at the 
fourth, a loud, long blast blew off abreast of us, so 
near that it seemed as if we must see something. 
A moment later, high above us appeared three 
ghostly masts, nearly in a line. 

Captain Murrell sprang to the bap og and 
almost instantly I could feel a quiver run through 
the ship, telling that the engines were being 
reversed at full speed. 

Half a dozen sharp commands were given, calling 
all hands except the watch aft to clear away the 
boats. Then a long hull loomed up out of the fog. 

“She’ll strike us right amidships,’ said Mr. 
Costello, the mate, close at my ear. 

“Port your helm!” the captain cried out to her. 
“You go full speed ahead. We’re full speed 
astern. 

Not a sound in reply. 

“No, she’ll catch us right abaft the cathead,” 
whispered Mr. Costello. 

I grasped the rail of the bridge with both hands, 
from an inane idea that the shock might throw me 
down. Then I distinctly remember —— I 
did not think at all. I simply gurgled, and 
watched her craw! upon us. 

“We'll catch her on the starboard bow,” mur- 
mured Mr. Costello, as the jong craft pulled across 
our bows. “No, right amidsh ps. God help her!” 

“All’s clear by fiv-v-ve feet!” came a voice out 
of the 10g from forward. 

The chief officer turned to the captain, who was 
wiping his forehead. 

“A close shave, sir!” 

“It was the mercy of God, Costello!” said the 
captain. 

nstantly the crews of both vessels began to 
shriek curses at each other, and I turned, at the 
sound, to see the captain’s wife on her knees on 
the bridge in the fog and rain, with her hands 
stretched high above her head, while the quarter- 
master, who had turned away from his wheel, 
stood facing her with his head bare. 
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Pretty High Collar. 


The New York Sun quotes the following little 
reminiscence of a “retired circus man.” It is 
particularly seasonable in this day of big collars. 


Walking along the streets one day in a town 
where we were giving an exhibition the old man 
saw in a laundry window a sign reading, “Collars 
and cuffs 2 cents.” 

“Do you take any kind of collars at that price?” 
he asked the laun a. 

“Yes, oh yes,” said the laundryman; “everything 
goes here.’ 

We had a giraffe at the time that we used to 
dress up for the evening parade in a sort of dude 
costume with a high collar reaching from its 
shoulders up to its head. The old man got one of 
the giraffe’s collars, and had it sent down to the 
laundry to be done up. When the laundryman 
opened the bundle and spread it out on the counter 
he said, ‘““What’s this?” and the man that had 
——_ it down said that it was one of the giraffe’s 
collars. 

“By gosh! that’s so,” said the laundryman, just 
as though giraffes’ collars used to be a common 
item of the wash in his laundry, but he hadn’t had 
very many come in lately, and they’d rather 
escaped his mind. 

“Five o’clock,” he said, when the man asked 
when it would be ready, and at five o’clock the 
man found it waiting for him done up in a roll 
about as big as a stovepipe. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Two cents,” said the laundryman, and he swept 
the two cents off the counter into the drawer 
without saying a word; he was game clear 
through. 

But the old man was no chump; he sent the 
laundryman a dollar, which was about what the 





,’ and after glancing at it the young 
woman made straight for a book-shop, where she 
was received by an equally intelligent salesman. 

“TI want a copy of Scott’s Emulsion,” said she. 

“Scott’s what?” said the clerk. 

“Scott’s Emulsion,” replied the maiden. 

“Oh yes,” was the answer. “Well, you see, we 
don’t sell Scott’s works except in sets.” 

The second ineident took place in a thriving 
city of the West, where a Southern litterateur had 
oe delivered a critical lecture on Matthew Arnold 

a fashionable audience. A friend of the lecturer, 
while passing out of the hall, overheard the follow- 
ing conversation between two ladies: 

“That was a pretty good lecture, on the whole; 
but who was this Matthew Arnold, anyway?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t time to keep up 
with all these new Southern writers!” 

The last incident occurred in a university town 
in one of the Southern states. A reading club 
had been organized, each member of which was 
required to prepare a paper on some literary 
masterpiece. One member, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, was asked to take for his subject Sir Thomas 
Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” Immediately after 
the meeting he sought the study of a literary friend. 

“What is this Morte d’ Arthur that they’ve given 
me?” he queried, anxiously. “Of course I’ve 
always known that Mallory edits The Churchmun, 
but I never heard before that he’d written a book!” 
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“Tossing Up.” 


An appeal to the methods of chance in any 
disagreement or perplexity is a foolish thing. If 
one is sure of a point he should stick to it, no 
doubt; or if he is willing—as one should always be 
when no principle is involved—to give it up to 
another, it is far more graceful and satisfactory to 
give it up outright. 


A story told by an orator who recently spoke on 
the currency quéstion—it does not matter on which 
side — satirizes the arbitrament of chance, as 
invoked in that or any other dispute. ~ 

Two young men, it appears, were suitors for the 
bans of a young lady. One of them said to the 
other : 

“Both of us wish to offer ourselves to this lady?” 

“That is evident.” . 

“But we do not wish to fight a duel over her? 

“I think not.” 

“Then I will tell you what we can do.” 

“What?” 

“Let us toss up for her!” 

ba other looked a moment at his rival, and then 


said: 
“Very well; I will toss up a brick, and if it stays 
up in the air the young lady is yours. If it comes 
down she is mine!”’ : w 
If there is anything in character, or in feminine 
discrimination, it must-have been the last speaker 
who won the young lady. 
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Exempt. 


Renan, in his “Feuilles Détachées,” tells a story 
of a church service in Brittany where the prices! 
delivered such a touching appeal that his hearers. 
with one exception, shed tears. But this 0! 
robust individual, who was leaning against a 
pillar, remained unmoved throughout the ent! 
sermon. 

The French are an emotional people, and the 
rest of the congregation could not imagine how 
this heart of stone had remained untouched. 

“And you,” said one of them to the man, “ye! 
are not weeping!” ; 

“Why, no,” said he, “I don’t belong to this 
parish!” 
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A LAZY man, of a sort that most of us ha 
seen, is said to have remarked, “I git so tired do 
nothin’ that I can’t do nothin’ else.” 
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Kitty Black. 


A fluffy ball is Kitty Black, 
As she lies here in my lap; 
All curled up in the prettiest way, 
Enjoying her morning nap. 
A spinning top is Kitty Black, 
When she goes round and round, 
In quite a dizzy manner, 
For the tail that is never found. 


A playfellow is Kitty Black, 
Spoiling for frolic and fun; 

Ready to come at the children’s call, 
From morn till set of sun. 


An acrobat is Kitty Black, 
As she climbs, and tilts and swings, 
Flying so swiftly from point to point, 
Almost as if she had wings. 


A staid old maid is Kitty Black, 
Keeping so prim and demure ; 

As though no string, or top, or boy, 
Had power to her allure. 


A tiger fierce is Kitty Black, 
When she gives a cruel spring, 

And the robin but now singing, 
She brings a poor, dead thing. 


Now how many kitties have we, 
Can you tell me, bright-eyed son? 
Are there half a dozen, really, 
Or is it only one? 


EMMA PEIRCE. 
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Daddy Warren’s Poppies. 


“T wish I had a few of those poppies, 
Daddy Warren,” sounded in Bert’s frank 
little voice from the region of the front gate. 

Daddy Warren responded crossly. Per- 
haps it was the broiling hot August 
afternoon that made him feel cross. Perhaps 
he realized what a forlorn, lonely old man 
he was, living by himself in his little gray 
cottage, surrounded by beds and beds of 
scarlet poppies. At any rate he raised 
himself from his chair till he could see the 
blue band on Bert’s white sailor hat, and 
then he shook his cane and cried, ‘Get out, 
you bad little boy! You can’t have nary 
a poppy nor a seed.” 

There was a sudden silence, but Daddy 
Warren detected no stir of retreat at the 
front gate. 

“Hey!” he called, ‘aint you gone?” 

“No,” replied Bert’s cheerful little voice. 
“I’m waiting for you to change your mind. 
Aunt Jane sometimes changes hers, when 
her head aches and she speaks quick. 
Does your head ache?” Bert’s tone had a 
confidingness in it that was irresistible. 

“Come in,” said Daddy shortly, and as 
he stepped promptly within the gate he 
looked him over with a softening of his 
gnarled old face. 

“You're a city boy, aint you? Now, 
what do you want o’ my poppies? Don’t 
you know I sell my poppies? No, no. 
Can’t give away flowers in this village. 
Lor, they’d lug off the roots and the seed- 
pods.” 

Bert’s face fell. “Sell them, do you?” 
he said. “I haven’t any pennies left in 
my bank. Notaone. Oh, dear!” 

“Always sell ’em,” returned Daddy 
Warren, firmly. ‘But what be you so 
crazy aboug poppies for ?”” 

“There’s a fellow I know who worked 
in the livery, and a horse stepped on his 
foot and hurt it awfully, and he lives 
way back where it’s so hot and dusty. 
Yesterday I took him a big bunch of water-lilies, 
and to-day I thought I’d give him—”’ 

“My poppies, hey?” interrupted Daddy 
Warren dryly. ‘Givin’ other folks’s property for 
charity.” 


Bert felt himself painfully rebuked and his 


gaze fell. 
face. 

“Daddy Warren,” he said, “this fellow I know 
has been so good to me, and he loves flowers 
80,—I have a little puppy all my own,—though 
\unt Jane says he’s anuisance. Could I—could 
! pay him for poppies? He’s a nice puppy, and 
! love him.” 

Daddy pulled at his pipe two or three times 
and said slowly, looking hard at Bert: 

“Yes, you bring me your puppy and you kin 
have a whoppin’ bunch of poppies. A trade’sa 
(rade, though. Poppies’ll die but the puppy is 
mine,” 

Bert never hesitated, but ran off to Aunt Jane’s 
tables. In twenty minutes he was back, and 
laid the little black and tan Dachshund in 
] addy’s lap. 

“Aunt Jane said, “Thank goodness, sell him,’ 
when I asked her,” he declared, breathlessly. 

_ Daddy’s old hands were fondling the dog. His 
tace looked eager. His dim eyes brightened. 

‘See here, little chap, I was only a-tryin’ you,” 


Suddenly he lifted his little flushed 
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he said. “You can go an’ pick every blessed 
poppy a-blowin’, if you want to,—and oh, I 
should like this littledog! He’d be sech company 
for a lonely old man! Can’t I buy him of you? 
He’s a good breed, and worth more’n my 
poppies.” Daddy’s changed tone reached Bert’s 
heart instantly. 


“You give me some poppies, and I’ll give you my 
dog. I’d love to give him to you, and I can come 
to see him, and all three of us can be friends! 
Won’t that be nice, Daddy Warren?” 

“You’re an odd chap, sonny,” said Daddy, 
hiding the glad look in his oid face with a feeble 
attempt to be gruff. ‘I can’t see you here too 
often, and I’ve got lots of curiosities I can show 
you. I’ve been a seafarin’ man, you know. 
Now, lad, let’s see you pick poppies,’ he ended 
briskly. 
| Poor sick Jimmie had his heart and eyes 
gladdened with a glorious bunch of flowers an 
hour later. 
Jane, I’ve made a beautiful new friend.” 

“Who?” asked his aunt, curiously. 
‘Daddy Warren.” 


“H 
yg’ 
Wh 


/ 


is 
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“T’ll tell you!” he cried, clapping his hands. | 


| cleaning its teeth ‘ 


She stooped and kissed her nephew to hide a 
smile. 
“Tt took you, darling, to find a beautiful friend 
in cross old Daddy Warren,” she said. 
LILLIAN L. PRICE. 


<-o- 


A Difference. 


Somebody said to the baby, 

“My precious, my darling, my sweet, 

Your dear little. queer little dimpled hands 
Are tempting enough to eat.” 


But because a mosquito decided the same 
Somebody called it a very hard name, 
And when it returned, like the bee to the clover, | 

It received a rebuff it never got over. 

oe . 
ANNA M. PRATT. | 
| 
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| 
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EDWARD was watching mamma as she brushed | 


And at bedtime Bert said, “Aunt | the letters of her typewriter with a brush which | 


After looking for a | 
“Mamma, are you 


she kept for that purpose. 
few moments, he asked: 





WAITING FOR SOMEBODY. 


A Magic Key. 

| 
| There is a golden key which unlocks 

The closest shut door with ease, 
Though fastened with chains and barred by rocks, 

The magic key, “If you please!” 

ZITELLA COCKE. 
=-@- 


The Alligator’s Visitor. 


The alligator was resting himself under the 
pile of stones in his tub of water. All at once 
| he heard footsteps coming into the room, and he 
opened his black beads of eyes and went out to 
see what was there. 
said : 
| “Why, grandma, he isn’t very big, is he?” 
| A face with blue eyes and red cheeks was 
bending down over the tub, and some long yellow 


| curls almost touched the water. 


Then a sweet little voice 


| “I think I’m pretty big,” said the alligator to | 


| himself, and he really was almost six inches 
|long. So, being rather quick-tempered, he went 
back under his stones again and watched to see 
what that blue and pink and yellow creature 
would do. 

“Oh, he’s gone,” said Dorothy, “and I’m 
afraid he thinks [I don’t like him. But I do, | 





do! I'd rather have him to play with than all | 
my dolls, even the new paper ones. He is so 
live and nice, and his little eyes shine so! 
Grandma, do take him in your lap, and then we 
can see him better.” 

So grandma put a towel round her hand, and 
lifted the little alligator carefully out and held 
him fora moment. But he was wet and slippery, 
and frightened besides, and pretty soon got away 
somehow, running swiftly about on the floor. 
Then they could not find him. 

“What will Jack say, if we have lost his 
alligator?” said grandma. 

They looked everywhere, and two bright tears 
began to shine in Dorothy’s eyes. 

“What's the matter?” said Cousin Jack’s | 
voice at the door. ‘‘Lost him? I guess not. | 
Have you looked in my rubbers under the 
cupboard? That’s where he always hides.” 

Sure enough, there he was, curled up safely in 
one of Jack’s overshoes ! E. W. DENISON. 


<< —__—__ 
“Ts your father a large man ?” asked a stranger 
of little five-year-old Ted. After a moment’s 
thought he replied: ‘*Well, he’s just twice as big 
as I am, because one pair of his pants will make | 
two for me.” 
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Puzzles, Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ECONOMY.—A LOG-BOOK, 


LINGUAL 








First Day: As we come aboard —— —— captain 
stands ——. Another officer —— smilingly from 
the ——. The merry crew —— the — with bunt 
ing; their good humor does not —— when they 
lose a fine —— overboard. We found the ——a 
pleasant ——. He asked us to take a glass of —— 
as we left —. 

Second Day: Anything but my gave —— to 
qualms. Have laid abed all day. would —— 
the waves, and —— on the circling sea —— with 
little pleasure. 

Third Day: Passed the island of —— while the 
—— was dark; but was up and dressed in my 
white —— when we passed ——-. To-day | —— to 


the pilot; but he never took his hand from the —— 
of the wheel. Been studying the crew. Find a 
young can — a rope; but —— tie a 
sailor’s —— successfully. 

Fourth Day: Sighted a —— loaded with 
cinchona ——; and cast beside one 
which had aboard an —— of rum. Passed 
also a Spanish craft with for the city 
of ——. Storm threatens us, but our sailors 
are Scotch, and ‘tis said act well in —., 

Fifth Day: Stormy Sunday. A —— faced 
priest —— service; but I cannot —— the 
way he . The evening the —— crowd 
spent in singing —— hymns. 

Sixth Day: Still stormy. Our table exe- 
erable. An old —— can subsist on —— food 
alone; but it is —— the passengers should 
have fresh . The steward — us after 
dinner, leaving us without ——; while we 
have to —— him for our ——, and something 
seems to —— the But ’tis nearly over. 

Seventh Day: Home again! Gladly we 
viewed our own dear island. May I not — 
the —— for a long time! When I travel 
again I shall carry my —— where the —— 
—, and not on shipboard. 


Fill each pair of blanks with words of like 
pronunciation but different meaning. 

















2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


“I 1,2,3,4,5 you wish for something 3, 1, 2, 
4, 5 than that,” said 1. “3, 4. 5,2 would be 
pretty, especially the delicate maiden-hair 
variety.” 


3. 
HISTORICAL 


_ Transpose the words in italics, and their 
initials in order will spell the title of this 
rhyme. 


Life in this fair land is wretched, 

Terror rules our country dear, 

Men most vi/e our rulers murder, 

Good men hold their own in fear, 

Through the streets march red-capped 
ruffians, 

Costly buildings raze to earth, 

From our king they tear the purple, 

None are spared of gentle birth. 

Naught from bloody death can save them, 

Heads the guillotine lays /ow, 

Oh, the ta/e of utter horror, 

When such passions surge and flow! 

Now the nations join to stop thein, 

Dead the vilest miscreaut (ies, 

Right has won again the victory, 

Slain, Misrule, the monster, dies! 


ACROSTIC. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
You see me where the river flows, 
You think of me when tired; 
I’m where the scarlet berry grows, 
Or flowers so much admired. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
It is fine to have —— at one’s command, 
But they add to men’s , no doubt; 
For the way mankind after wealth 
Would —— one, out and out, 








We hear much in —— of foreign lands; 
Unique among them —— stands. 

Soon to that clime | —— to go; 
Indeed, ere this —— shall blow. 


The old crone —— of many a theme 
As she —— the country about; 
And the —— listen, as in a dream, 

Till time to blow —— out. 


6. 
EXAMPLES IN 


Add ten to a wild animal, and make the 
cap of an ancient priest. 
Add ten to a feminine 
part of a building. 
Add ten to a poetical name for India, and make 
a table. 
Add ten to a sieve with fine meshes, and make 
silicic acid. 
Add ten to a system of laws, and make a manu- 
script volume. 


ADDITION, 


name, and make 


7. 
ENIGMA. 


I'm not a parent, and never was, 
i'm neither ai,2 3,4,5 6 7,8 *Tis true 

That I am a1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; because 
At once I present many objects to view. 

1, 2, 3’s a god, a vessel and part of a lock, 
While 4 is nothing at all. 

5, 6. 7 will strike with violent shock, 
While 8 is a particle small. 

1,2isadad. ‘3, 4,” said the lad, 
When asked if he wasn’t too bold. 

5, 6, 7, 8’s a city, we read of with pity, 
Where a mother was weeping ot old. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


3. Bloomfield 4. 
7. Newton. 8. 


1. 1. Congreve. 2. Bacon. 
Blackstone. 5. Marvell. 6. Gray. 
Defoe. 9. Bolingbroke. 10. Boswell. 11. Baker. 
12. Steele. 13. Patmore. 14. Suckling. 15. Sheri- 
dan. 16. Walpole. 17. Muloch. 18. Ruskin. 
Holmes. 20. Hooker. 21. Goodrich. 22. Haw- 
thorne. 23. Kingsley. 24. Horne. 25. Lockhart. 
26. Marlowe. 27. Longfellow. 28. Martineau. 29. 
Motherwell. 30. Motley. 31. Buckingham. 32. 
Swift. 33. Johnson. 34. Lowell. 35. Cobden. 36, 
Goldsmith. 37. Dryden. 38. Pope. 39. Shakespeare. 
40. Burns. 41. Locke. 42. Cowper. 43. Coleridge. 
44. Campbell. 45. Wordsworth. 

2. Glad, lad. 

3. Ears, sear, rase, eras. Beats, baste, bates, 
beast. Meda, made, dame, mead. 
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hi 4 CURRENT EVENTS By 
RUNS iA 


Tne PEopuLe’s Party CONVENTION.— | 
When the national convention of the People’s | 
Party met at St. Louis, July 22, the great} 
question seemed to be whether the convention 
would adopt or reject the ticket nominated by the 
Democratic convention at Chicago. That it might 
adopt one candidate and reject the other was 
a contingency which had not been considered. 
‘That, however, is what was done. ‘The candi- 
date for Vice-President, Mr. Sewall of Maine, 
was peculiarly obnoxious to the so-called “middle- 
of-the-road’’? members of the party, who were 
averse, under any circumstances, to surrendering 
the party organization by alliance with the 
Democrats. These members, among whom were 
most of the Southern delegates, succeeded in 
reversing the usual order by having the nomination 
for Vice-President made first. .Thomas FE. 
Watson of Georgia was nominated for that office 
on the first vote; and later, Mr. Bryan was 
nominated for President, also on the first vote. 
Mr. Watson is forty years old, and was a member 
of the Fifty-second Congress. 








THe PLAtFoRM.—The currency plank of 
the platform demands the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver at the existing ratio; a national 
money issued by the government only, without 
the intervention of banks of issue, and made a 
legal tender for all debts; and a speedy increase | 
in the volume of the circulating medium. ‘The 
platform further demands a graduated income | 
tax ; denounces the Supreme Court decision upon 
that question; calls for the ownership of the | 
railways and telegraphs by the government ; | 
declares against private monopoly as wellas alien | 
ownership of land; favors direct legislation | 
through the initiative and referendum, and the | 
election of President by popular vote; calls for | 
the employment of idle labor upon public works ; | 
and declares that state legislatures should take | 
action to secure a free ballot and an honest count. | 





Tue SiLvER CoNVENTION.—The Silver | 
convention, called by the American Bimetallic | 
Union, was held at St. Louis simultaneously | 
with that of the People’s Party. It was attended | 
by several hundred delegates, among whom were | 
former Republicans, Democrats, Populists and | 
Prohibitionists. It adopted the name of the 
National Silver Party of America; framed a | 
platform devoted to a demand for the free coinage 
of silver; and nominated Mr. Bryan for Presi- | 
dent and Mr. Sewall for Vice-President. | 

THe ANTI-SILVER DEMOCRATS.—A con- 
ference was held at Chieago, July 23, of 
Democrats who are dissatisfied with the free-| 
silver platform and candidates adopted at the | 
national Democratic convention. Representatives | 
were present from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, | 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, 
‘Texas, lowa, Minnesota and Nebraska. The 
conference decided unanimously in favor of | 
holding a national convention, not later than the | 
second of September, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for President and Vice- 
President ; and to that end, it invited Democrats | 
in the several states who are opposed to the 
action of the Democratie convention at Chicago, 
to appoint members of a National Democratic 
Comnnittee, to call the proposed convention. 





AN APOLOGY DEMANDED.—Our govern- 
ment has for the third time demanded from the 
government of the United States of Colombia an 
apology for an affront to the American flag. 
The incident which has occasioned these demands 
was the conduct of the Colombian gunboat 
Cordova in overhauling the American schooner 
George R. Whitford, while trading between 
Colombian ports last Mareh, and threatening her | 
with a broadside if she did not sail to Colon. | 
The schooner was flying the American flag and | 
her papers were regular. Although she was | 
subsequently released, the unfriendly conduct of | 
the authorities demands explanation. | 

THE MAssACRES AT VAN.—Details are| 
beginning to be received, from missionaries’ | 
letters and other sources, of the massacres at Van, | 
in Asia Minor, which took place in the latter | 
half of June. The Armenians were the victims | 
and the Kurds the chief perpetrators of these 
atrocities. The city itself suffered less than the 
neighboring villages. Altogether, forty villages | 
in the district around Van are reported to have 
been destroyed, and the loss of life is estimated at 
twelve thousand. This region was raided by the 
ferocious Hamadieh cavalry last November, and | 
thousands of Armenians were then killed. 

THE JAMESON RAIDERS SENTENCED. 
Doctor Jameson and five other officers who par- 
ticipated in the raid into the territory of the | 
South African Republic last December were | 
brought to trial in July before the High Court of 
Justice at London, on a charge of violating the 
neutrality laws. ‘The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty against them all. Doctor Jameson was sen- 
tenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, and the 
others to terms ranging from five to ten months. | 
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When the Day’s Work is Done. 








AUGUST 13, 1896. 





The Companion $100 Prize Photograph. Taken by Emma Fustine Farnsworth, Albany, N.Y. 





The Companion’s Photograph Contest. 


Over six thousand pictures were submitted. 
All meritorious, and many are superb examples 
of Amateur Art. #% 2% % % om 


In its edition of February 27, The Companion offered prizes for the 
Eight Best Amateur Photographs submitted by June 30. In response 
to this offer 6,472 photographs were received, in which all sections of this 
country were represented, while many came from abroad. 

Seldom, if ever before, has so much excellent work of this kind been 
brought together, and every picture has been placed on view in The 
Companion Building, making an exhibit that cannot fail to stimulate 
interest, and raise the standard of amateur photography everywhere. 
Much meritorious work failed to receive a prize, this was inevitable, the 
especial excellence of the entire collection made the task of the judges a 
severe one, but after due care and deliberation the prizes were awarded 
as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE, $100, Emma Justine FarnswortH, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SECOND PRIZE, $50,-ALBertT E. Scuaar, Boston, Mass. 
THIRD PRIZE, $25, CLareNce B. Moore, PHILaDELPuta, Pa. 
FOURTH PRIZE, $10, Harry F. Srrarron, CiRCLEVILLE, Out0. 
FIFTH PRIZE, $10, Henry A. JANVIER, BRIDGETON, N. J. 
SIXTH PRIZE, $10, Saran W. Horm, Eau Carre, WISCONSIN. 
SEVENTH PRIZE, $10, Epwarp D. Mix, Avpany, N. Y. 
EIGHTH PRIZE, $10, Kare S. Marruews, PewEer VALLEY, Ky. 


The exhibition is open daily and all interested are invited to call 
and examine the work. 


vie 


“Dogs For Sale.” 


The above picture is one of a set of e! 
submitted by Dora McDonald, Quaker St 
Schenectady County, N. ¥. As a specime! 
work done with the Harvard Camera by a 


of fifteen, it was judged worthy of a special : 


supplementary prize, and a handsome gold w 
has been sent to the young lady. 
In a letter accompanying the photogra 


Miss McDonald states that she began using ! 


Camera when she was thirteen years old, and 
only instruction has been that received thr: 
the little book which accompanied it. 
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CULTIVATING BUTTERFLIES.—Recent ex- 
periments in the application of both heat and cold 


to the eggs, larve and pup of butterflies have | 


produced very interesting results. In this manner 
specimens of some varieties of butterflies have 
been made to imitate, in color and form, other 


varieties found in nature. The application of | 


heat causes a hastening of growth and develop- 
ment. Variations of moisture and dryness also 
produce perceptible effects on the growth and 
markings of the insects. The general result of 
the experiments goes to show that, by the appli- 
cation of artificial conditions of temperature, 
some of the natural forms peculiar to certain 
seasons or to certain localities may be imitated, 
and forms may also be produced which occur 
only in exceptional cases and from time to time 
in nature. Moreover, through this method of 
cultivation, forms of butterflies can be produced 
which do not at present occur in nature but 
which, it is thought, may have existed upon the 
earth at some past epoch in its history, or may be 
destined to appear through the gradual unfolding 
of natural processes in the future. 

ARRESTING A PrEst.—Circling the trunks of 
trees with some sticky substance to prevent 
noxious insects from ascending to the leaves is a 
familiar method of protection which has been 
applied on a large scale in the pine forests of 
Germany. Formerly the pine moth was a most 
destructive and dreaded enemy of those valuable 
forests, but now it is no longer feared. The 
caterpillars of the pine moth, being born at the 
end of August, do very little damage before the 
autumn frosts set in and compel them to go into 


winter quarters in the moss-carpeted ground at | 


the foot of the trees. But in the.spring, unless 
interfered with, they ascend the trunks and fall 
upon the green needles with ravenous appetite. 
It is estimated that a single caterpillar consumes, 
on the average, a thousand pine needles. By 
scraping a smooth band in the rough bark around 
each tree-trunk, and then smearing the band 
with a mixture of tar, grease and glue, an 
insurmountable obstacle is presented to the cater- 
pillars, and in this simple manner the great pine 
forests of middle and northern Germany have 
been securely fortified against their insect enemies. 

A METEOR’s ADVENTURE. —When a meteor 
falls upon the surface of the earth its career is 
ended, but occasionally meteors appear to enter 
and leave the atmosphere without touching the 
solid globe. A meteor seen passing over England 
and the North Sea last spring may have been 
one of these. When over the city of York its 
height was fifty-five miles, but at Sunderland it 
was but fifty-three miles above the surface. ‘Then 
the meteor seems to have ascended once more with 
reference to the earth’s surface, for over Helgo- 
land its height was calculated to be again fifty-five 
miles. Its velocity was about twenty miles a 
second. The utmost velocity that the attraction 
of the earth alone could produce would be less 
than seven miles a second. If this fast-flying 
littie stranger really did escape again into outer 
space it had a most interesting adventure, and 


must have carried with it marks of the fiery heat | 


produced during its brief rush through the upper 
air. 

SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH.—Fresh experi- 
ments on the power of sunlight to kill disease 
germs were described at a recent meeting of the 
Biological Society of Washington. In such 
experiments a plate of gelatine is sown with 
bacteria, and then portions of the plate are 
covered, while the remainder is exposed to direct 
sunshine. In the exposed places the organisms 
are killed, while they flourish in the shaded 
parts. This fact is used to explain the beneficial 
etlects of sunlight allowed to flood a sick-room. 

SIGN LANGUAGE.—Doctor Tylor, an English 
ethnologist, has discovered that deaf-mutes are 
frequently able to understand the signs used 
instead of words by many savage tribes. Thus 
it Berlin he found that deaf-mute children under- 
stood, without previous instruction, the signs 
employed, according to Sir Richard Burton, by 
the Arapahoe Indians for such words as mother, 
sister, yes, no, truth, lie, food, thinking, 
seeing, trade, day. This fact, and others of a 
Similar nature, indicating a striking identity in 
the sign language used in widely separated parts 
ot the earth, have led to the suggestion that 
tanking may originally have had a “natural 
‘anguage” of signs, common to all races. 

Lives oF Even LeNGTH.—The French 
‘ournal @ Hygiene calls attention to the alleged 

‘ct that the duration of the lives of the lower 
‘nunals differs from that of men’s lives in being 

‘" more uniform. While human beings die at 
all ages between infancy and senility, among the 
‘ower animals, on the contrary, all individuals of 

‘“ sane species live to very nearly the same age, 
‘ulless killed by violence. Some examples of 
'emarkable longevity among animals are men- 
ae For instance, there is the story of the 
pe er named A jax, which Alexander captured 
“tS victory over Porus. The conqueror affixed 
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| an inscription to the animal and set it at liberty. | Griselda’s account, and almost unconsciously | sister went about her work with swollen eyelids 
| Three hundred and fifty years later Ajax is said | transferred her to her own, frequently remarking | and a dull, apathetic manner, which smote the 


|to have been found still living. 


dependence can be placed on most stories of long | of mine to have a little girl in to help with the | 


life among animals. 


| Tue TENNESSEE Erocn.—Prof. W. J. 
| MeGee of Washington suggests the new name of 
‘*Tennessee epoch”’ to designate the period in the 
geological history of the United States when the 
broad plateaus and great plains intersected by 








portion of the country, were developed. This he 
describes as a period of great chemical activity, 
of decomposition of the rocks and of general 
levelling of the face of the land. During this 
time the Tennessee River, which has since sunk 
into comparative insignificance, was a great 
waterway, leading directly into the Mississippi, 
draining the Cumberland, Appalachian and 
neighboring regions, and acting as a chief part in 
the shaping of the country into the form which it 
has largely retained to the present day. 


* 
> 


Miss Pemberton’s Principles. 


HERE were two Misses Pemberton, 
but only one of them avowed princi- 
=) ples, or the principle, and that was 
the property of Miss Pauline. Miss 
Griselda had never subscribed to it— 
openly ; neither had she ever opposed it—openly, 
which was probably the reason the Pemberton 
household struck outsiders as ‘‘the dearest, coziest, 
most peaceful little dove-cote that ever was.” 

Miss Griselda, sitting quietly night after night 
on one side of the student-lamp which stood on 
the centre-table, with her noiseless knitting- 
needles that never clicked nor stopped, even when 
she talked,—partly because she never talked,— 
seemed even more placid than she was by the 
| contrast of Miss Pauline’s extreme restlessness 
on the other side. 
that Griselda excited her :— 

“Sitting still all evening and every evening, 
like a dumb clockwork knitting-machine, may 
be good for the poor folks that get the stockings,” 
she complained, “‘but it’s mighty hard on the poor 
folks that have to live with the machine. For 
me, it’s a matter of principle to stir about some. 
Sister! would you please let that man or woman, 
whichever it is, be a few minutes behindhand in 
getting that stocking, and tell me what you think 
we ought to do about that child? This is the 
third meal she’s had from us, as I suppose you’ve 
kept count.’’ 

Annie Bergen, sitting at the tiny table in the 
tiny kitchen, finishing the last crumbs of a meal 
large out of all proportion to the table, the 
kitchen, and, indeed, to everything except the 
appetite that attacked it, heard herself called 
“that child’ with a vague seuse of alarm. She 
slipped down from her chair, walked over to the 
door between the kitchen and the living-room, 
knocked gently, and stood waiting for an answer 
that did not come. 

She was a short, “‘stocky”’ little girl of twelve 
or fourteen, neatly and not so very shabbily 
dressed, whose face might be described as 
“honest-looking.” Miss Pauline’s voice drowned 
the sound of Annie’s knuckles on the door. 

“No, I don’t want you to leave ittome. You 
know my principle—never to encourage poor 
people to get something for nothing. If I was 
rolling in riches I'd think the same. But I 
haven’t the heart, either, to turn a child away 
hungry.” 

Annie heard that—could not help but hear it, 
for she had pushed the door open without 
ceremony. ‘*Piease could I work fer me board?” 
| she inquired in one anxious breath, lest Miss 
| Pauline should say something which, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, could not be recalled. 

“Gracious, child, say it slower!” 

“Could I work here for me board? Mother 
told me to ask, and say she could keep me home 
nights if you hadn’t anywhere to let me sleep. I 
can sweep and dust, and make fires, and wash 
dishes, and redd up the house real nicely. I’ve 
tried so many houses to get work, and nobody’!l 
believe I aint too little.” 

“Annie,” said Miss Pauline, slowly and 
judicially, ‘‘we don’t need any one to help us. I 
told you that yesterday, and the day before, 
when you asked, and we’ve not grown any more 
feeble, nor the work grown any heavier, since 
then. But if you are going to come here till it 
does, and look hungry every time you come, I 
don’t see that we can do any better than to let 
you do something for your meals. It’s not my 
principle, though, to let any one work for me for 
nothing. If you’re going to be worth anything, 
you'll be worth a dollar a week to us, and you 
can have that and your meals.” 

“That’s your doings,” said Miss Pauline, 
severely, to Miss Griselda, after the radiant Annie 
had departed. ‘No, you didn’t say anything, 
but you looked. You don’t feel about these things 
the way I do. We're just giving that child work 
out of charity, and she knows it, and it’s the 
worst thing in the world for her. Not that being 
hungry is any better for her, I suppose,” she 
quickly added, for fear Miss Griselda might say 
it before her. 

It was not long, however, before Annie’s value 
to the household became so dazzlingly apparent 
| that Miss Pauline ceased to charge her to Miss 


















dishes and things. 


It takes considerable off | Pauline of Miss Griselda. 


But little | in self-congratulation: “It was a lucky thought | Misses Pemberton with some remorse. 


“T wasn’t so very sharp, was I?” asked Miss 
“Tl had a good mind 


| sister, and Annie’s a capable little creature, I| to ask her what she meant by pawning those 
| clothes, but dearie me, [ haven’t the heart now, 


rivers, which are characteristic of the southeastern | 


must say.” 
Miss Griselda said nothing, but she silently 
approved of Annie, and characteristically showed 


if | had the mind.” 
“How do you know she has pawned them?” 


it by quietly, almost surreptitiously, presentingg asked Miss Griselda, nobly covering the tam-o’- 
| her with two pairs of the stockings she knit for | shanter with the mantle of charity. 


the poor of the City Mission. She did not tell 


Annie to conceal these, but she did hope that} sooner than either expected. 


Miss Pauline was able to answer that question 
The following 


Pauline would not notice that the child wore | evening, as they walked home from prayer- 


| them. 


Miss Pauline herself declared | 








after a visit to the child’s home. 


“The mother goes out washing,’ she reported | which hung three brazen balls. 
| to Miss Griselda, ‘‘and leaves the little twin boys 


—they’re nothing but babies—at a day-nursery. 
‘Annie’s dollar helps pay for that,’ she said, and 
seemed so grateful tous. There’s a younger girl, 
attending school, whom Mrs. Bergen says she 
can get in a Home, if she wants to. I told her I 
thought it would be an excellent thing for the 


| meeting along a gaily-lighted street that they 
Miss Pauline’s approval of Annie increased | sometimes took for a short cut, their attention 


child, but it only sent her apron to her eyes, so I | 


was sorry I had said anythmg. She’sa very nice, 
tidy woman, and must be quite thrifty, since she 
keeps the place and the children looking far more 
presentable than I had expected, and they don’t 
seem to be in need.” 

“Did you ask ?”’ said Miss Griselda. 


was attracted by a glittering window-pane, over 
There their eyes 
caught the oddly-striped tam-o’-shanter, conspic- 
uous among the pathetic collection of hostages 
flung to the wolves of want, as the Russian 
mother flung one child to save the rest. 

‘She did pawn it!’ cried Miss Pauline, in 
subdued tones, compounded of triumph and 
dismay. “Sister, we must go immediately to the 
house and tax them with it.’’ 

What different aspects “‘it’’ might present to 
those to whom the pawnshop is enveloped in a 
lurid halo of disgrace, and to those to whom it is 
but a means to a necessary end, naturally did not 


| oceur to either of these estimable ladies, as they 


“No, but if they were needy they’d be quick ' 


enough to say something. We know how it is 
with the people who come to the City Mission.” 
“Yes, but do we know how it is with the people 
who don’t come to the City Mission ?” 
This was a distinctly disagreeable suggestion to 
Miss Pauline, and it preyed on her mind so that 


when she “‘took stock” of their winter clothing | 


before laying it away in faith and hope and 
hideous-smelling ‘‘moth-proof” bags, she called 
Annie up to her, resolutely slammed the attic 
door on her principles, and said, ‘Annie, have 
you any sort of wrap for these spring days?” 

**Me beaver coat,” said Annie, sturdily. 

“But nothing lighter?” 

“No’m.” 

**Would you like this cape?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Take it then, I suppose your mother can 


It’s too gay for a big girl like you.” 


Miss Griselda had meanwhile boldly knitted a | tragic emphasis. 
striped red-and-white tam-o-shanter for Annie, | hasn’t got us! 


and felt a surprise she was too wary to express 
that it was not worn. They saw the yellow 
ribbon the next day, decking the person of a 


large-eyed child, smaller, shyer and more eager- | 


looking even than Annie had been when she first 
came to them. To her Annie was delivering 
many orders in an important tone as she stood on 
the dresser, “redding up” the highest shelves. 

“Well, who is this?” Miss Pauline inquired, 
though the likeness between the two children 
made Annie’s explanation unnecessary. 

“It’s Maggie. Her school was out, so she 
came up to help me house-clean. Here, Mag, 
take these bottles down cellar, and don’t you 
break one, mind now!” 

“Well, give her some supper before she goes,” 
was Miss Pauline’s incautious injunction, for 
which she afterward excused herself to Miss 
Griselda with the perturbed query : 

“How could I know she was going to come 
again the next day, and the next, and the next? 
She putters around, and I suppose thinks she 
helps, but we don’t need her, and Annie don’t 
need her, more than a coach needs a fifth wheel ; 
and she getting dinner and supper here regular 
as can be! You know I don’t grudge the child 
her food ; it’s the principle of the thing. I call it 
cool of Annie, and not to be encouraged.” 

**Annie’s no more than a child.” 

“Well, then, of her mother. It is no more nor 
less than a scheme to make us give Maggie her 
meals, and I’m not going to do it. Either her 
work is worth money, and we’ve no right to it for 
nothing, or it isn’t, and then she’s no right to her 
board, any more than if she brought those twin 
brothers of hers, and maybe that’ll be the next 
thing.” 


said. Miss Pauline’s heart failed her as the 
mouse-like little creature crept around after 
Annie like her shadow, doing whatsoever any 
one commanded her. 

“‘She doesn’t eat but a bite of bread and butter, 
that I can see,” confessed Miss Pauline. ‘‘It’s 
only principle makes me feel I must send her 
away. And then, sister, have you noticed Annie 
wearing any of the things I gave her?” 

“N-no,” unwillingly owned Miss Griselda. 
“She wears that same old plaid shawl, and you 
gave her a cape, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and I’m afraid’’—she vaguely recalled 
all she had heard, read and herself said about the 
possibility of good clothing given to the poor 
finding its way to the pawnshop, and continued— 
“afraid we’re going to be disappointed in that 
family. I'll tell Maggie this very day that we 
don’t need her here, and she mustn’t expect to 
get her victuals provided this way.” 

The difficult thing was done, kindly enough, 
and taken, as the two children took all orders, 
with a quiet ‘‘Yes’m,” and then the kitchen that 
had known Maggie knew her no more. Her 


| 


shorten it. And if you care for this dress and | grief and despair in Annie’s voice and face as she 
skirt, you can have them, too; and here, would | burst from the closet, where she had been softly 
you like this yellow ribbon for your little sister? | crying, and confronted the astonished ladies. 

| “She’s in a Home!” she reiterated, with a 











indignantly hastened to the very humble abode 
of the Bergen family. 

The mother opened the door, looking so pale 
and haggard that they asked in alarm whether 
she had been ill. 

“No, ma’am, not ill. 
ladies ?” 

The room had, somehow, a desolate look, neat 
as it was, and an air of almost funereal quiet, 
which even the boisterous voices of the twins 
playing in one corner could not dispel. ‘ 

“Where’s Annie?” asked the Misses Pember- 
ton. 

“In—in the closet,’ said her mother, rather 
stiffly, in a tone which forbade curiosity on the 
subject. 

“And where’s Maggie?” 

“Oh, she’sina Home! They’ve gone and took 
her toa Home—my little, only sister!’ It would 
be impossible to convey in written words the 


Won’t you come in, 


“We haven’t got her and she 
I know she’s crying for us every 
night of her life!” 

The tears in Miss Griselda’s eyes convinced 
Miss Pauline that her own must be forced back. 
“Why did you send her, if it breaks your heart 
so?”’ she asked. 

“Must is must,” said Mrs. Bergen, quietly. 
“Tt was all I could do, with the washing and 
Annie’s dollar, to keep the roof over our heads, 
especially when one of the twins was sick and I 
had to stay home, you know.” 

**Annie never told us about it.’ 

“No’m. I’ve always tried to teach ’em not to 
talk about their troubles, and wear out people's 
patience with whining. You see Annie got her 
meals from you, and when Maggie was there 
helping her, and me getting mine where I[ 
worked, and the children being fed at the 
nursery, we could get along, though I had to 
pawn some things I’d have been glad to keep.’ 

“You don’t deny having pawned the clothes 
we gave you, then?” 

Mrs. Bergen looked surprised. ‘Why should 
[ deny it?” she asked, simply. “It was more 
than once they helped the rent out, or bought a 
bucket of coal, though it hurt me to see Annie 
going without the warm cape these sharp spring 
nights. But oh, it hurts me more to lose my 
little Maggie, and her getting adopted out, 
maybe, and forgetting me, her own mother!” 
and her calmness suddenly broke down into tears 
and sobs. 

So would Miss Griselda’s have done if Miss 
Pauline had not given her arm an authoritative 
shake. 

*“Where’s that Home?” she demanded of 
Maggie’s mother. ‘‘I’ll go down right away and 
bring her back, if I have to kidnap her. She 


Nevertheless, the word of dismissal was not | shall have three meals a day at our house, or 


four if she wants them. Annie, stop crying for 
your sister, and watch for her at the window. 
I’m going to bring her back, I tell you.” 

“You know, sister —” began Miss Griselda, 
timidly, as they hurried away from the house 
faster than they had hastened toward it. 

“Well?” ° 

**You know Magzgig will be getting something 
for nothing, just as she did before; and though I 
never said so, I always felt you were entirely 
right in your principle —” 

“Griselda Pemberton!’ Miss Pauline’s eyes 
were flashing. ‘‘I’d be ashamed to talk in such 
a hard-hearted way—grudging a cup of cold 
water—or her bit of breakfast or dinner, which is 
the same thing—to ‘one of these little ones!’ 
We're not called on, you and I, to run this world 
on principles, but on facts, taking them as they 
are. Maggie’s a fact, and we’re going to take 
her; and if we are wrong, why, that’s another 
fact, and folks can just get reconciled to it. Are 
you coming in the door of this Home with me, or 
will you stay outside and hug your principles?” 

LovisE Betts Epwarps. 
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| the same process has taken place in other depres- 


sions until the water has literally turned to salt. 

Compared with Mono Lake, or Owen’s Lake, the 
waters of Great Salt Lake seem limpid. Owen’s 
Lake, in a sense, supplies showers of soda water 
instead of salt water; for its waters, in addition to 
being salt, are the most strongly impregnated with 
soda of any lacustrine basin in the United States. 
It is estimated that the quantity of soda deposited 
in the basin of Owen’s Lake is no less than two 
hundred and twenty millions of tons! 

So common is salt in some form, in the closed 
basins of the West, that peaks and hills of salt, 
like those which line the slopes of Death Valley, 
are not rare. Here and there fine salt is driven 
before the wind like drifting snow in certain desert 
depressions. 

The United States is not the only country in 
which salt showers occur. In Paris itself, when 
rains straight from the Atlantic have been borne 
so far inward, perceptible quantities of sodium 
chloride have been found in the rain water. In 
England and Ireland coatings of fine salt have 
been found on the trees many miles inland after a 
heavy rain from the sea; and showers no less 
saline than that of Evanston have fallen in the 
neighborhood of the Caspian Sea. 


SAVED BY THREE BOYS. 
Three boys of Plainfield, N.J., should be honored 
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FATIGUE. 


“He never loses a moment,” used to be thought 


with the humane society’s medal for saving two 
little girls from drowning. The New York 
Tribune thus relates the story of the rescue: 


Mamie Long and Florence Wilson, two little 
rirls, had a narrow escape from being drowned in 
Fiers Lake. There is a raceway from the pond to 
the mill, a short distance away. The gates were 
open to allow the water to flow into the race and 
thus relieve the pressure on the dam. 
The children were gathering wild flowers. At- 
tracted by the rush of water through the race, 
they stepped upon a plank which projected over 
the edge of the lake, and it tipped over, and both 
girls went into the water directly in front of the 
race. 

— a Boyd, a colored lad, witnessed the acci- 
dent. e and Tommy and Willie Martin hurried 
to the spot. There was nothing to be seen of the 





an unqualified compliment. Now we are not quite 
so sure that it says much for the wisdom of him to | 
whom it is applied. From many different direc- 
tions comes the testimony that too much activity 
is loss instead of gain, since overfatigue poisons 
the physical system. 

An analysis has been made of the poison engen- 
dered by fatigue, and it has been found to be 
similar to the ancient vegetable poison, curari, 
into which the Indians used to dip their arrows; 
and a most deadly poison it was. The poison of 
fatigue is of the same chemical nature, and is as 
truly deadly if it is created more rapidly than the 
blood can carry it off. There is no known antidote 
for this poison, and its dangers beset alike the 
pleasure-seeker and the worker. 

An Italian physician recently examined twenty- 
four bicycle-riders after they had ridden thirty-two 
miles in two hours and a quarter. It was found | 
that in nearly every instance the nervous system 
was so far affected by fatigue that the hearing of | 
the cyclists was defective. After a rest of two | 
hours most of them could hear as well as ever. 

Another practical test was made upon fifty 
grammar-school children who were to take part in 
a written examination of two hours and a half. 
Before entering upon the strain which such an 
examination must necessarily be, each child was 
instructed to lift as much as he could with the 
dynamometer. This was done to test the muscular 
strength of each pupil before the examination. 

After the work in the school-room was ended, 
the children were again told to lift as much as 
possible in the same way. It was found that, with 
one or two exceptions, they could not lift as much 
by several pounds as they had lifted before the 
examination. 

It is now a demonstrated fact that prolonged 
mental strain will diminish the pulse, produce 
fullness and heaviness of the head, and bring about 
palpitation of the heart. 
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SALT RAIN. 


One of the curious phenomena of Utah and 
Wyoming is an occasional rainfall of salt water. | 
Recently there was reported, throughout a belt of | 
country extending from Ogden, Utah, to Evanston, 
Wyoming, a shower of rain so strongly impreg- 
nated with salt that the clothes of persons upon 
whom it fell were, when dried, thinly crusted with 
a white powder, which was nothing but common 
salt. Umbrellas were quite white with it, and 
panes of glass in the windows were rendered for 
the time opaque. 

According to a local account, the whole town of 
Evanston looked as if it had been whitewashed. 
When the sky cleared, the roofs glistened in the 


sun as if with frozen snow. A local man of science 


estimated that in the city of Evanston an amount 
of salt equivalent to twenty-eight tons had fallen. 

The shower lasted about two hours, and during 
all this time the rain which fell was saline. 

This phenomenon is far from being a new one. 
The wind was from the west, and all the rains 
which are impregnated with salt, in that region, 
come from that quarter. The cause of them is not 
hard to find. It is simply the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah—that vast body of intensely salt water, out 
of which, under favorable conditions, a consider- 
able quantity of salt may be taken up into the 
atmosphere, to be precipitated later upon the 
surrounding country. 

Evanston is about fifty-five miles from the nearest 
waters of Great Salt Lake, and it is regarded as 
somewhat remarkable that so great a quantity of 
salt should have been borne so far. 

There is, however, other opportunity than that 
presented by Great Salt Lake itself for the impreg- 
nation of the air with salt in the Central Basin. 
There are countless depressions all through the 


vast region between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada | 


Mountains, which are nothing less than Great 
Salt Lakes now dried up. Great Salt Lake itself 
is becoming more and more salt from year to year; 


girls, and the boys concluded they had been carried 
into the race, in which case an attempt at rescue 
was useless. 

A moment later Mamie Long came to the 
surface. One of the boys pins ed in, although he 
ran the risk of being caught in the race and carried 
| down. He aided the girl to the bank, where she 
seized the framework of the gates and was drawn 
out. 

Florence Wilson did not rise, so Boyd, who had 
thrown off his clothing, plunged in. e found her 
near the gateway, under ten feet of water, and 


brought her to the surface. She quickly revived. | 
To-day both girls are apparently no worse for | 


their adventure. 


A MONKEY’S IMITATIVENESS. 


A Chicago paper details the pranks of a window- 
ful of monkeys which a dealer in animals keeps 
to amuse the public, and attract attention to his 


| business. There is almost always a crowd watch- 


ing them. 
One day lately a man came to wash the outside 


| of the window in which these animals spend their 


| days. He had a long pole with a sponge at its end 
and a pail of water. As he washed, the monkeys 
watched him with great curiosity; and presently 
one of them, who looked like a little weazened old 
man, seized a small block of wood which lay in 
the bottom of the cage, dipped it carefully into the 
dinner-pan, and began rubbing the bars of the 
cage vigorously. 

e avseped, watched the movements of the man, 
resumed his rubbing, and imitated the man as 
closely as he could. ‘This he continued until after 
the window-washer had finished his work. 

The crowd which observed this proceeding was 
naturally much interested, and the old “Faced 
a has since been known as “window-wash- 
ng e. 


CONDENSED POETRY. 


“Boil it down” is a pretty good newspaper 
maxim, but even a newspaper maxim needs to be 
obeyed with discretion. 


Charles Metcalf, who has been writing adver- 
tisements for a drama in New York City, had an 
unpleasant experience in connection with a com- 
— of one of the great dailies in that city. 

etcalf wrote a poetical advertisement, as follows: 

From half-past eight till half-past ten, 
You laugh and laugh and leugh again. 
Imagine his surprise when a matter-of-fact com- 
positor set up the advertisement and it appeared: 
From 8.30 to 10.30 
You laugh and laugh and laugh again. 
—Live Matter. 


UNIQUE COFFIN. 


Perhaps the most singular coffin in which a 
human being was ever buried is the one of which 
the following story is told in the Literary Digest : 


A workingian engaged in casting metal for the 
| manufacture of ordnance in the Woolwich arsenal 
| lost his balance and fell into a caldron containin, 
| twelve tons of molten steel. The metal was a 
| white heat and the man was utterly consumed in 
| less time than it takes to tell it. 

The War Department authorities held a confer- 

ence and decided not to profane the dead by using 

| the metal in the manufacture of ordnance, and the 

| mass of metal was actually buried, and a Church 

| of England clergyman read the services for the 
dead over it. 





HIS OPINION. 


Great is the Blarney stone. An exchange says 
that a lady of great beauty and attractiveness, 
who was at the same time an ardent admirer of 
Ireland, once said at a party: 

“Really, I think I was meant for an Irishwoman.” 

“Madam,” said a son of Erin, “thousands would 


back me in saying that you were meant for an 
Irishman.” 
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THERE is a woman in Kansas City who keeps a 
| ——— shop, having inherited the business 
| from her husband. Her sign reads: “Mrs. Murphy, 
| Saw Dentist.” 
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New Fancy-Work Book 


VY entitled ‘Florence Home Needlework” for vo 
96. Gives explicit instructions forem- VW! 


_| SINGLE 
S TUBE 
TIRES 


broidering tea cloths, centerpieces and ¥ 
doiliesin all the very latest designs, in- 
cluding Rose-Jewel, Delft, Empire, Fes- Vv 
toon, Wild Flower, Fruit, Leaf, etc. It Vv | 
tells the correct shades of silk foreach VW 
design, as well,as just how to work the 
ece. Also instructions for Knitting 
Rita's Shirt and Cap, and Crocheting 
a Baby’s Bonnet. 
96 Pages. Over 60 Illustrations. 
Sent by mail for 6c, in stamps. Mention for 1896 Book. 
NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, vy. 
36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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The Standard Single-Tube 


Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the 
Standard tires. They have many 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company has been making 
Single-tube tires for six years, and ex- 
perience has taught them how to make 
the right kind of single-tube tire. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE 


IT'S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. 






REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 

to COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 

Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
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Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. Chicago. 
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SAVE YOURSELF from SUFFERING 


m™HAY-FEVER 


or ASTHMA. 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the 
sneezing, abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the 
present season, curing to stay cured by removing the cause. Write for 
particulars. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our I’s and Other Eyes. 


Our I’s are just as strong as they were fifty years ago, when we 
have cause touse them. But we have less and less cause to praise 
ourselves, since others do the praising, and we are more than will- 
ing for you to see us through other eyes. This is how we look to 
8S. F. Boyce, wholesale and retail druggist, Duluth, Minn., who after 
@ quarter of a century of observation, writes: 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for more than 25 years, both 
at wholesale and retail, and have never heard anything but words 
of praise from my customers; not a single complaint has ever 
reached me. I believe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be the best blood puri- 
fier that has been introduced to the generai public.” This, from a 
man who has sold thousands of dozens of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, is 
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| (© 
strong testimony. But it only echoes popular sentiment the world e y 
: over, which has ‘‘ Nothing but words of praise for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’ 6 
Any doubt about it? Send for the ‘“‘Curebook.” J 


It kills doubts and cures doubters. 
Address: J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Fox-Farming. 


Even if the sea-bear, which produces the seal- | 
skin of commerce, becomes extinct in Alaskan | 
waters, as now seems likely, Alaska will still be | 
a source, not only of private, but of public revenue | 
from furs. The Alaskan islands are a natural 
breeding-ground for many species of animals 
which are famous for their pelts. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable to take these animals in a 
wild state; and it is the breeding of them in 
captivity, on islands leased from the government, 
which is likely to replace in time the seal fisheries 
as a source of Alaskan revenue to the nation. 

There was introduced into Congress at the last | 
session, a bill authorizing the Secretary of the | 
‘Treasury to lease nine islands which lie in the 
sea more than two hundred miles southwest of , 
Kadiak, itself an island off the Alaskan coast, 
for the purpose of breeding and domesticating the 
blue and silver fox. Already the business has 
been carried on quite successfully on North 
Semidi island, one of those which it is sought to | 
lease, and adjoining isles. 

The blue or Arctic fox is a very interesting as 
well as beautiful creature. Whether he is ‘blue’ 
or white depends on the season ; his summer suit 
is of the dark sheen which the people who hunt 
the animal call blue—though it is really rather a | 
brownish gray—and his winter suit is pure) 
white. These varying tints greatly facilitate the | 
fox’s hunting operations; they are the color of | 
the landscape at the two seasons of the year. 

‘The arrangement in his behalf in this respect 
repeats the story of the swift coyote and the 


| back, at a walk, unharmed. 


| capture us. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


command to the next officer in rank, Joseph B. 
Kershaw rode slowly up to the death-trap into 
which he would not send any other man. 

“The sight of his heroic action as he sat amid 
the whistling miniés, sweeping the opposing 
ranks with his glass, was too much for the 
chivalry of the Yankee commander, and the order 
went down the Federal line, ‘Cease firing on that 
officer.’ The rifles became silent, the recon- 
noissanee was finished, and raising his cap in 
acknowledgment, General Kershaw quietly rode 





“ “Tt wasa splendid incident,’ remarked Colonel 
McCoy, ‘but I can cap it with a_ personal 
experience of the chivalrous disposition of your | 
men. I was on General Meade’s staff near 
Richmond, and one morning, with the general at | 
our head, we rode down to take a look over the 
river. As we turned sharply out of the bushes 
and came out on the bank, we found ourselves in 
point-blank range of a Confederate picket drawn 


| up on the other side. 


***A volley would have emptied.every saddle, | 


| for we were entirely at their mercy, but it would | 


have been murder, for they could not cross and | 
Recognizing General Meade, the 
commander of the detachment ordered his men | 
into line, and they presented arms. We faised 
our caps in grateful acknowledgment, rode slowly 
back into the bushes, and as soon as we were 
fairly out of sight, put spurs to our horses and 
seudded back to the camp as if the evil one had 
been after us.’ ”’ 
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A Russian Wedding. 


There is hardly a country in the world which 
has not its peculiar, and as a rule, interesting 
wedding customs. A writer in the Queen 
describes the ceremonies that are gone through 
when a maiden of the northwestern region of 
Russia becomes a bride. Presumably a Russian 
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COMPANION. 
PRESERVE FRUIT‘ Mew process 


OSTON * Institute and Train- 
B ing Sch. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St.. Boston. 
This Beautiful Wonderful discovery by which nine-tenths of labor 
G ld W t h. saved. Secret sent for 15 cents in l-cent stamps. 
! Gold Watch. ius rusiisuine co., Box 1742, Boston, Mass. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ | 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
Send us orders for 30 pounds Tea 











or Baking Powder (as per our price 
list). We will ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
® cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order | 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of | 
name and address. | 


G.A. FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Carpenter’s Cyclist 
Supporter and Brake. 
As a Supporter. . 


it enables one to ride long 
distances with ease. .. . 


As a Brake. . ae 
it prevents being lifted from (MEA 
saddle when back-pedalling 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
Price 50c. Extra fine silk for ladies, 81.00. 
W. F. CUSHMAN & CO., 


C-711 Boylston Street, - - - Boston, 

















Same as you get in the salt sea is assured 
only by the use of 


“DITMAN’S SEA SALT.” 


It is the only actual Sea Salt 
on the market to-day. 


“Ditman’s 
Sea Salt” 


is extracted fromthe ocean. Genuine, in- 

| vigorating, giving all the healthful effects 

of salt sea bathing without its defects. 
COSTS BUT LITTLE. 


or of us. 





Ask your druggist for Ditman’s, and 


correspondingly swift jaek-rabbit; if the Arctic | girl is chosen for her virtues, but unless virtue 
fox were not white in winter he could not catch | is supplemented by a reasonable dowry it is likely 
the Arctic hare, and if the hare did not put on a, to be undiscovered. When a young man has 
white winter suit he could never escape the fox. | decided in which direction he would like to look 

It was a Connecticut man who first thought of for his bride, he, or his father, if living, sends 
the brilliant idea of breeding the Arctic fox for two friends to the izba, the house of the lady. 
his valuable fur; and the Alaskan islands, from He chooses one of the innumerable fete days of | 
which no land animal can hope to escape, and the Russian Church, and under cover of the | 








Re-Opens September Ist, 1896. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


refuse all substitutes. Your druggist 
has it; you need it. 


A. J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N. Y. 





where conditions of climate are favorable, 
naturally suggested themselves as the scene of 
operations. The mainland natives were set at 
work catching young foxes. ‘These were taken | 
to North Semidi, and were left there with a small | 
eolony of natives and a white keeper. It is a| 
wild and rocky little island, and the young foxes | 
were allowed to roam at will. | 

‘They found extremely little to prey upon, and | 
could not have picked up their living; but it was 
not intended that they should. Every day they 
were fed at the headquarters of the settlement, 
and soon they learned to come for their food. 
They became quite tame, and demonstrated their 
fitness even for domestication. 

‘The business had its ups and downs, and it was | 
necessary vo expend about forty-five thousand 
dollars before it could be established on a profit- | 
able basis ; but the colonies were extended from | 
island to island, until twenty-two were occupied | 
by fox communities, and more than one hundred | 
natives were engaged in caring for them. The | 
establishment of this business was a great thing | 
for these natives, for some of them were on the | 


{sibly be found there. Should the connection 


| obtain. 
| come and the amount of the dowry agreed upon. | 


general festivity sends his ambassadors. 


These friendly go-betweens have much to say 
on general topics, but keep for a season scrupu- 
lously clear of the one - on which they 
came to speak. Everybody knows the object of 
the visit, but everybody feigns ignorance until 
such a time as one of the visitors casually remarks 
that he is in search of something that may pos- | 


commend itself to the parents they reply that it 
may be so, and that the visitors had better look 
round. A regular search then ensues, and at 
length the blushing maiden, who has been hidden 
away in some corner, is found, and the strangers 
make their offer on behalf of their friend. 

This is the signal for a display of diplomacy 
on both sides. The father offers as dowry half | 
what he means to give, and the ambassadors | 
generally demand double what they hope to! 
But in the end the difficulties are over- | 





It is hardly ever given in money, and varies from | 
one or two pigs to two or three cows, according | 
to the circumstances of the bride’s father. A | 
certain amount of homespun linen is invariably | 
ineluded. 

When the wedding-day approaches, the bride 

rovides herself with a cake, and the evening 

fure the marriage performs a ceremony on her 
own account that is interesting and picturesque. 


e! ion. : - 

2 ‘‘ . renin ed f h h . | Taking her cake with her she goes from house to 
e foxes are fed from troughs, much as pigs | house through the village. Every izba is entered 

are, and they wait for their food, whining for it, | in turn, and in each she breaks off a piece of the 

much after the fashion of those greedy animals. | cake, which she offers, with an invitation to 


They show little shyness, especially in the second | 
generation of captivity, and in photographs taken | 
on the islands may be seen running apparently 
between the legs of the keepers to get at the food. | 
It must also be added that, like dogs, they delight | 
to bark and bite, and quarrel shockingly over the 
dainty bits. 

The bill of fare is ample but not varied. It 
consists of cooked Indian meal and blubber 
scraps. It is said that the fur which they yield 
under this treatment is of the finest quality, and 
that the foxes are always fat and sleek. 
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Honor on Both Sides. 


Nobody respects courage like a man who has 
plenty of courage of his own, a fact made evident 
a thousand times in our American Civil War. 
And one of the best things about it is that, now 
the war is over, the men of both sides like nothing 
better than to tell stories in proof of the gallantry 
of their opponents. The Charleston News and 
Courier reports the Rev. Robert Wilson as 


saying: | the green 
| nightfall the bride departs for her new home. 


“In 1883 I met in Richmond a Colonel MeCoy 
of Pennsylvania, who had been a gallant wearer 
of the blue. We got quite chummy overa ‘mixed 
wood’ camp-fire, and wishing to put him at ease, 
I told him the story of Kershaw’s magnificent | 
reconnoissanee at Fredericksburg, which can | 
never be too often repeated. | 

“An orderly had arrived in hot haste with a| 
command for General Kershaw to have the enemy | 
Teconnoitred at all hazards from a knoll which 
Was swept by the fire of the sharpshooters of both 
armies. Every bush and tree had been cut away 





death to the man who should attempt it. Calmly 


slinging his field-glass, and turning over his 


| linen cloth, and the bride seats herself upon it, 


by the storm of bullets, and it looked like certain on 


attend her wedding the next day. Then she 
humbly kneels and asks for a general pardon for 
any offences she may have committed against 
that family, and craves the benediction of all 
present, not even omitting the children. 

The following morning, before repairing to the 
church, another peculiar ceremonial is observed. 
The kneading-trough is covered with a white 


while her mother, or godmother, cuts off three 
locks of her hair, which are then solemnly burned 
in the presence of the family. The same office is 
performed for the bridegroom by his father or 
nearest relation. The young man is then free 
to repair to the house of the bride, and together 
they start for the chureh. 

This is an anxious and responsible time for the 
mother of the bride, for not only must -she be 
present at the wedding, but immediately after 
the service is concluded she must hurry home 
ahead of the wedding-party, so as to be in time 
to welcome the newly-married couple at the door 
of her izba, and offer to them a piece of cake, 
bread and salt. 

The whole y then enter, and remain stand- 
ing while the bridegroom walks three times round 
the table on which the wedding feast is arranged. 
Here cakes and honey, guas, mead and rodka 
are sure to be found, with more substantial 
viands in the form of pork and poultry, as the 
means of the family will permit. A dance on 
coneludes the day’s festivity. At 
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The Wrong ‘‘Raise.” 


The difference between a positive and a negative 
quantity is illustrated by a bit of dialogue heard 
on the street not long ago. 


“How do you do, Smyser?’”’ said one man, 
meeting another. ‘Let me congratulate you.” . 
“On what?” 
‘‘Why, I heard you had had a raise.’’ 
“So I have.” 
“Well, isn’t that something to be congratulated 





“‘Searcely, in this case. ‘The raise comes from 
my landlord, not my employer!” 





THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than tweuty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable busi 
ness lessons. Three 
THE PATRONAGE 


is the LARGEST of any similar institution in | GOLD 
| 


the world. 
THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is | Medals. 


generally acknowledged. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 
SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. /rospectus 
Post Free, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, | 
608 Washington St., Boston. 











MAKES 


COOKING 
EASY. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Avents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. 


CIDER and WINE MILLS, PRESSES and SCREWS 


from the small family sizes to power machines, capable of turning out 50 to 
100 bbis. inten hours. Write us when in wantof the foregoing or of HORSE 
POWERS, SAWING MACHINES, Root CUTTERS, BARREL HEADERS and 
Agricultural Implements generally. Weare N. E. factors for the old relia- 
ble Whitman Agricultural Works of Auburn, Me. If you wil! kind] 
mention the purpose for which you want a machine and the capacity desir 

» we willnot only mail you free catalogues and descriptive circulars but 
will quote low, for cash, or will se!l large machines on easy terms—monthly 
payments if desired. If interested in Ensilage, wii! mai! free a treatise 
on “Silos and Ensilage” 48 pages, also the “Illustrated Catalogue of Ross 
Ensilage and Fodder Cutters” 52 pages. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Everything in Wooden Ware, as wellas 


“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 

















Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 
When writing or ordering please mention this pa 
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Does your Food Digest? : 





O aC ) OODOOOOES OOOO 
© 


If not, you must be suffering © 
fron = 


CONSTIPATION, ; 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. @ 


-° THAYER’S °- : 


Tri-Ferment Compound : 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
lis composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 





DYSPEPSIA, 








relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 


Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you ; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


ambridgeport, Mass. 

















IV. 


THE tacoma COMPANION. 





: Half the pps of a Picnic —— 
Dinner 


and the Dinner will not 
be complete without .. 





| 


Boys 


vtetyt 





is the 


Lynn, Mass. 


~ Chips. 


see to it that some of these delicious Revere Beach Potato Chips 
and Girls ~ packed in your picnic basket. Your Family Grocer sells them by 

pound. They are for sale in Boxes at all Summer Resorts, but 
may not be at fe picnic grounds, so make sure of them before you start. .. 


BOYD BROS., - 
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Is White as it’s Pure, 





and that’s Absolute. 
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Twelve out ef Twenty Samples 
of ‘‘Lard’’ found Adulterated. 


The report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for the week ending May 9, 1896, reported 
that out of twenty samples of Lard, twelve were 


found to be adulterated. The question is, Who 
uses them? One thing is sure: when you get 


SQUIRE'S 


Pure Leaf Lard 


there is no adulteration. If your dealer will not 
supply it, ask him WHY? If you call for 
Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard and insist on having 
it, you are entering your protest against the 
adulterated Lards and substitutes. Squire’s is 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. Is there any 


better method? Ask experienced housekeepers. . 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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T he Soap You Want le 


is one that will do your washing 
without injuring the clothes or 
making oak hands _— and 





sore. 





Good Will 





Soap 





them or your hands. 


will cleanse the most delicate 
fabrics without hurting either 
It is a 
Pure and Honest Soap. Try it. 


Kept by the best Grocers everywhere. 
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Handsome Packages. 





AUGUST 13, 1896. 


Crisp. 
Delicate. 
Nutritious. 








For Sale by all Leading Grocers. 








| Boston ae: owe : 








+ Manufactured by... 
BOSTON BAKERY = UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 


The Best Fiction — 


By the Most Popular 

Authors will be_ Sent i REE, 
post-paid, on receipt of picture of a “Woman Washing a Window,” taken 
from a Bon Amt label (for sale by all Grocers) and 10 cents to cover clerical 


These books are library size, good-sized type and bound 
They cost at retail from 25 to 50 


and other expenses. 


in handsomely illuminated paper covers. 
If you are pleased, tell your neighbors. 
BON AMI BOOK DEPT., P. 0. Box 874, NEW YORK. 


cents. 
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— BY NUMBER ONLY. ai Se oes, a” « Marie Corelli 
1 The MemGmem .. .« 2 ++ « « « Hall Caine FH The Wide, Wide World Susan Warner 
2 The Captain of the mote Star . A. Conan poms 26 Gality ME 4 6 66 © © 6 © . Le Queux 
8 The iow ofaCrime ...... .- 27 What s Bred in the Bon . « «. Grant Allen 
4 Things Will Take a Turn - Bontrige tiarraden 28 Strange Tales yof a Nihilist . «Wm. Le Queu 
5 The White Company A. Conan Doyle | 29 Homoselle ........ +. ary 8. Tiernan 
6 Madame Sans-Gene. ...... Vv. Sard ou | 80 Jack Horner. .....-. Mary 8. Tiernan 
7 — ne o & 6 e's @ R. L. Stevenson | 81 Vendetta ......++e+8-s arie Corelli 
RS PP rae R. L. Stevenson Wermmecs . wwe see oe Marie Corelli 
9 New 7 Arabian MD. ste + te Stevenson | 33 The Widow Lamport .. . . S. Leavett ae 
10 Sport Roy: 8 ate a 6 pee ao Ho 84 The Dolly Dialogues ........ A. 
ll + een ee ae Hall Caine | 85 Micah Clarke ....... A. Conan Doy e 
12 The Wreck ot the Grosvenor W. Clark Russell | 36 Tales From Mean Streets . Arthur yen 
18 A Romance of Two Worlds . . . Marie Corelli | 37 The Manin Black .. . Stanle ; We 
4 My , na the Murderer. ...... Doyle | 38 Forced A ness . » Edith Rob ingon 
ROMS es an ae tt tt Marie Corelli 2 The Crystal Button. ...... . 
16 The Firm of Girdlestone. ...... Do otinthe Prospectus ...... ., Da nforth 9 
The beg ow A = Cloomber . A. Conan Devic ri A Ste , As ae Charlotte Punniy Q 
Stile ao aS A. Conan —_ 42 The Bow } Cres - vk 2 |. 4 eee 
Bh ie ee be Rett wis p | 43 Auld 1 cht res = % Brite 
Helen Biomenan der | 44 A Window in BEMENO oo (eo) + 0k ate Bar. 
cre 6's B eue a 45 A Gallowa . . S. R. Crockett 
. : Maarten “Maartens | 46 Beside the P “a Maclaren ; 
. Maarten Maartens e . Gayarre 












Like all superior articles Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 
To protect the public and ourselves, 
distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, which is a 
registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish,—best in the world. 


J. W. 2 apscorneacell Ss ao 180 West ie Fi New York City. 











we have adopted a new 









